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For the Harbinger. 
A Commanion Hyman, 

"Tis thy wine, Thou Crucified' 

Shall it touch our human lips* 

Not till once, thy cross beside, 

Allits meaning thro’ us slips. 


Thy pure blood, spilled on the ground, 
Truest dew that e’er was shed, 

Cries with penetrating sound 

From that sod ensanguined. 


« Where this willing stream was poured, 
On the niggard earth and bare 

Is there not one harvest stored ; 

Never one sweet flower to spare? 


“ Noble flowers of human love 

With the dew of tears besprent, 
Generous growth should spring above 
Soil where so much love was spent. 


* Still my blood drips from the cross, 
Still my soul, in agony 

Counteth tedious time but losa, 

Till such harvest real I eee. 


“In broad Temples, far apart 
Members of my church’ I view, 

Dull of head and cold of heart, 

Seated there, a shivering few. 


“While the souls for whom I died, 
Stained and desperate and lorn, 
Wander thro’ the world outside, 
Shrinking from their brothers’ scorn. 


“ Pour my wine out on the ground ! 
Bear it not to lying lips! 

Poison in the cup is found 

Por the hypocrite who sips' 


“ Rise up from the stately seats, 
Lay aside the saintly mien, 

Trace the sinner thro’ the street, 
That is where my steps have been ' 


° “ All the love for human-kind 
Which the Father breathed thro’ me, 
Fully to express I pined 
In my human destiny ; 


“ Uttering all the wealth of love 
L had learned in his own breast— 
When my lips no more could move 
Then my life blood told the rest 


Is that Life and Death in vain ; 
Barren, unproductive stil) ? 
Ah, I bear the cross again, 
Till ye do my Father’s will!” 
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Special Correspondence of the Tribune 
Parisian Insurrection. 
Paris, June 29, 1848. 


Let me now attempt to give you some account of 
the causes which have led to this bloody outbreak as 
well as of the incidents of the struggle. The actual 
cause is one which dates far back—back to the Resto- 
ration, if not much farther. But we will not go 
into that: let us start from the Revolution of Feb- 
ruary 

The Revolution, it has been said often enough, was 
made by the working classes. It was their unpremed- 
tated spontaneous act—an inspiration wholly their 
own. The Bourgeoisie, or middle, weaithy classes had 
no desire for it: the utmost that they wanted was some 
reform in the mode of elections. The leaders of the 
public thought, the journalists, and the chiefs of the 
diferent schools of Sociahsts; none of them expected a 
Revolution, still less a Republic. They were doubtful 
whether France were ready for such a change. The 
old conspirators, the Republicans de la veille, had 
‘ned and failed, and were without either power or hope 
‘Oo tlry again. Quite as little did the working classes 
themselves intend the Revolution. They were discon- 
‘ented, miserable, weary of the wretched and precari- 
ous life which they were compelled to lead, and ready 
fora change, but with no idea of what change, or that 
they could have the power of making any, Sut 
when the critical moment came they seized it; the 
Bourgeoisie, the party of the Monarchy, were struck 
With consternation, and could offer ho Opposilion ; 
uls Philippe was driven out, the Revolution was 
tccomplished and the Provisional Government in- 
“alled 
If ever men in this world had a glorious chance to 
some thing immortal, it was those men of the Pro 
Carried into unlimited power 


10 


‘Bional Government 


oY the triumphant enthusiasm of the Revolution, the 
Whole nation was ready to be molded anew bv them 
and in truth expected nothing less. It was well known 
that the laboring classes had begun the change, and 
had put them in their position. It was loudly pro- 


claimed, by all the organs of the People, that the 
Monarchy was not the only thing overthrown, but that | 
the Moneyed Feudalism had fallen with it. The Rev- 
lution, made by the People, was to ensure to their 

















ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, 8TAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 


a 


benefit, and not solely to the benefit of the moneyed 
classes, leaving the toiling millions of Frenchmen de- 
pendent, starving, miserable as before. Hitherto the 
State had legislated and acted for the privileged 
classes and for the aggrandizement of Capital ; now a 
new element was to receive its f attention, and 
the Fourth Estate was to take , not as a tool 
_ but as an actor in society. This was the thing to be 
done, and the Provisional Government were the men 
to do it. They might have done it without opposition 
or trouble; the People themselves expeeted it, she 
Bourgeoisie expected it ; and such was the state of feel- 
ing that any sacrifices incidental to making the Revo- 
lution in reality a Social one, as in words it professed 
to be, would have been submitted to without a murmur 
in any quarter, and with cheerfulness on the part of 
the majority. 






the Revolution to be made a Social one? The way 
was clearly indicated by the public thought and teeling 
and the loud demand made on all hands. It consisted 
simply and wholly in the Organization of Industry so 
that the Economies of Association should be realized 
by the workmen themselves, and so that they should 
receive the profits of their labor instead of those profits 
going into the pockets of their employers. In a word, 
the thing to be done was to make the workmen their 


own employers and to secure to them all the adyanta- | 


ges of buying necessaries at wholesale, of preparing 
| their food on a large scale, of lighting and warming 
| their houses and workshops on a more unitary and 
economical plan. It was not necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to take all the workmen in France or in Paris 
| 


into its employment. All that was necessary was for 


them to give the initiative, to profound the general tea- | 


tures of a working plan, to provide the necessary capi- 
tal for such bodies of workmen as wish to associate, 
and out of the many buildings at their disposal to as- 
sign them such as could be applied to their use, to 
| give them the means of educating their children, and 
| 
old age and sickness. It was nota hard thing to do 
this. It was not an obscure or doubtful thing, but one 
urged on all sides and by every consideration. Ali that 
was needed was for the men of the Government to imi- 
tate the People who made the Revolution, and act at 
the right time. It only needed a man of organic ideas, 
ot generous heart, and of some executive faculty, to 
carry out the whole thing and prevent the necessity of 
any farther revolution or rebellion in France. The 
Government was in fact omnipotent ; they had only to 
say, “ Do it,” and it would have been done. Fora 
month and upward after their installation, they exercis- 
ed a more absolute power than any other Government 
in the world, because they were obeyed not with mere 
willingness but with enthusiasm. 

Instead of organizing anything,they contented them- 
selves with proclaiming that Labor should be organiz- 
ed, as if there were no distinction between the word 
and the deed. For the rest, they amused the people 
| wih parades, with liberty tr®es, and this and that, all 
| the while not venturing out of the old routine of things, 
| if we except Lamartine’s admirable manifestos and 
Louis Blanc’s National Workshops. There was a 
great deal of talk about the matter; the Commission 
of Labor at the Luxembourg held its sittings, but noth- 
| ing came of the whole except that some thousands of 
| men got paid for doing nothing but wheel earth from 
' one side of the Seine te the other, and when they had 
| wheeled over a sufficient quantity, loading it again into 

their barrows’and wheeling it back. Twenty thousand 
or so of the same class of people were also provided 
for in the Garde Mobile, where they received pay 
enough to keep them from starving and were applied 


to an equally useful purpose, namely, being drilled into | 


soldiers. 

Meanwhile, however, the demand for the establish- 
ment of the people in the Right to Laborand the Right 
to the profit of their Labor was strengthened by the 
discussions of the clubs, by the articles of the journals, 
and by the growing intelligence of the people them- 
selves The great feature of modern society, the in- 
crease of the aggregate wealth of the community and 


the parallel increase of the poverty and misery of the | 


classes by the industry of whose hands that wealth is 
' produced, had become as clear to their understandings 
as it had long been palpable to their experience. We 
suffer, they said, because we are on our knees; let us 
rise. This feeling could not fail to find its organs 
among themselves. Many new journals sprung up, 
written by men not trained to the business, but who 
nevertheless could write on the Right to Labor with 
good sense as well as passion—though sometimes, of 
course, passion would get the uppermost. A vast in- 
tellectual movement followed the revolutien, by which 
the intelligence ot the working people as to their 
social rights was greatly increased. They asked for 
no destruction of the rights of others, but only 
asked that the Equality and Fraternity of the Repub- 
lic should be made a reality in their case as well as a 
name 


All this was going on while the Provisional Govern- 
ment were letting slip the golden opportunity. Had 


they seized it, they would have satisfied the expecta- 
tions of the working classes and not gone beyond the 
consent of the Bourgeoisie. But they were not equal 
to their position: Louis Blane alone of them under- 
stood what that position was, and made some effort to 
answer its requirements, and for that he deserves more 
credit than he has received. But what he did, he did 
poorly, because, with less practical sense than belongs 
to many who with him hold the dogma of Communism, 
he attempts to carry tully out at once his theory of the 
He did it poorly, too, because he 
useless labor, and did 


equality of wages 


set his workmen to perform 


not take care that they worked even at that. Thus 
his effort was a tailure, and without satisfying 
the workmen finally provoked both the ridicule and 
anger of the wealthy classes It could not be ex- 


pected that they would long see millions of money 
flung out of the window without trying to put a stop 
fo it. 

Every one must desire not to be unjust to the mem 
bers of the Provisional Government. We welcomed 
their accession to power with such enthusiasm in Amer- 
ica, and watched their administration with such per- 
sistent hope, that it is saddening now, in this second 
act of the Revolutionary drama and from Paris, where 
the illusions and halos of distance disappear, to be 
compelled to accuse them of incapacity. But it must 
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to arrange some adequate guaranty against suffering in | 





| be said that all the disturbances since the first of May 
are chargeable to their account. With abundant prom- 
_ises of entering upon a new course of policy they cling 
|to the old worn-out routine. Forgetting or never 
knowing that they were acting in new times and amid 
new ideas, they supposed that the old machinery and 
old modes would suffice. They were warned of the 
“necessity ; they were told that revolt and bloodshed 
_would follow. They did not believe it, or those of 
| them who did believe it lacked the wisdom to put their 
belief into practical institutions, Lamartine, a man 
of noble aspirations,a poet, a splendid writer, the very 
man in fact for the first days of the Revolution was no 
| more equal to the great practical work which was its 
duty, than were his compeers. As I said, he is a man 
| of sentiment, but not of constructive talents; at the 
| same time impartial justice cannot suppress the suspic- 





‘an organizer as well asa poet. Except Louis Blanc 
_and Albert, the other men were mere politicians. Such 
| was the Provisional Government, and so they Jost, the 
/occasion Which Providence offered them. To-day 
| France bleeds in consequence; Society is shaken by 


voleanic convulsions, and the good that then might eas- | 


| ily have been attained can now be reached only through 
these fatal struggles. 

The Bourgeoisie, enraged at the waste of the so- 
called National Workshops, and relapsing into the sel- 
fishness from which the enthusiasm or the consterna- 
| tion of the revolution had aroused ihem, became more 

than ever antagonistic to the new ideas of the working 
classes. Their profits they saw were in danger from 
any change from the old relations of the employer and 
the employed, for if the workmen should come to work 
for themselves, there would be no chance of getting 
‘rich out of them, On the other hand the workmen, 
| seeing that Government was really going to do nothing 
for them, and that after the elections the National As- 
sembly was in the interest of the moneyed and trading 
classes, became inflamed also. When the Assembly 
refused to appoint a Special Ministry to care for the 
interests of Babor their hatred to them was made more 
positive. At the same time they were no doubt oper- 
ated on by the agents of the various factions interested 
in overthrowing the Republic, and out of all these 
causes grew the attempt of the 15th of May, the sub- 
sequent disturbances both in Paris and the Depart- 
ments, the present terrible insurrection, and whatever 
other troubles are yet to follow. But the first impulse 
of the whole was and is, the idea of the Right to La- 
| bor and to enjoy the profits of their own labor working 
in the minds of the people. Ina word, they revolt 
against the employers and the institutions by which one 
) man makes others the tools of his own profit. I do 
not find from careful inquiry of the best sources of in- 
formation that as a body they go the length of the doc- 
trine of the Community of Property. Most of them 
have not thought out the idea which animates their 


| movements into any definite systematic form. They 


| are not Communists any more than they are Socialists | 


}of any other partieular school. They only cherish a 
conviction, which they carry to fanaticism, that justice 
is not and eannot be done by the existing relation of 
employed and employer. Nor is it because they have 

, been urged on by the Communists that they have re- 

| Sorted to violence. The whole cry of “ Down with the 

| Communists! Death to Cabet!” set up.on the 15th of 

May and continued ever sincé, appears to be only 

another instance of popular injustice. Cabet is not a 

| fighting man, nor a revolutionist, nor is he a man of 

| great influence among the workingmen. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the Associative School are even 
more remote than other Socialists from any participa; 
tion in the whole movement. Their organ, the Dem- 
ocratie Pacifique, earnestly and steadily maintains the 
necessity of preserving public order as the condition of 
public improvement, though it of course is far from trea- 
ting the demands and necessities of the workmen with 
the coldness or the misrepresentation of the organs of 
the ultra conservative and money-bag party. Bat the 
movement of the people, increased no doubt by the 
intrigues and money of the various old parties, such 
as the Bonapartists, the Legitimists, and the Philippists, 
is still a movement emphatically their own. It is the 
fermenting of new ideas to which hunger and misery, 
in the midst of the utmost splendor and luxury of civ- 
ilization, add force and excitement. What is te come 
of it is yet to be seen, but stopped it certainly is not 
and cannot be 

Between these parties so arrayed only two things 
| were possible—-conciliation or conflict. The Bourgeoisie 
| chose the latter; they were tired of the bother of mak- 
ing promises, still more tired of paying for idling in the 
national workshops. Any real attempt to organize la- 
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| bor was not to be thought of, at least by them. “Let us | 


be done with the canaille,” was their resolve ; “if they 
will work for us on the old system, well and good ; if 
we have any work to do, we will employ them. If they 
fight, as probably they will, we will exterminate them.” 
The workmen, on their part, were preparing for the in- 
surrection. They had overthrown one Government, 
and the one they put in its place had cheated them.— 
There was nothing to be done but overthrow that also, 
{and put in some other men who would carry out what 
| they undertook. Otherwise what good would come to 
them from the revolution they made in February, and 
where was to be the new Democratic and Social Re- 
public 

Sul, the collision might have been avoided had the 
Assembly or the Bourgeoisie desired to avoid it. Any- 
thing in the shape of relief, which promised to be per- 
manent, would have prevented the minds of the work- 
men from rising to that dreadful pitch of excitement 
which has resulted in this insurrection Even such a 
of relief as the English Poor Law 


' 


wretched show 


would have quieted them at least foy the time ; fixed 
as the ideas of the rights of labor were in their minds, 
could they only have been assured against actual star- 
vation for themseives and their families, they would 
have waited, if not in content, at least in endurance 
But the Assembly was not disposed to hea! the brea 
the men of the Provisional Government, retained as 
Ministers or as Me mbers of the Executive Commission, 
had already been tried and found wanting, and had lost 
the confidence of all classes, and -s for the Burgeoisie 
the actual ruling power,they were impatient and as near 


f fanaticism and ferocity on their side as 
were the people on theirs 

The only mode in which the public aid was bestowed 
on the starving laborers and their families was through 


to the pitch 
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| public mind of France, but it 
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Louis Blanc’s National Workshops, which, as I said, 
were a great and growing source of expense, They be- 
gun with 15,000 men, and now contained 80,000, while 
some 50,000 mote were clamoring for admittance ; not 
less than seventeen millions of francs ha already been 
spent on them. ‘The Bourgeoisie had determined that 
they should cease ; the people knew this, and prepared 
arms, powder and balls, and arranged their plan of ope- 
rations. They were resolved, if possible, 

the Assembly and put'in anéw Provisional Gov ent 
which should provide for them. They were starving, 
miserable beyond teed the bankers and specu- 
lators of the Chauseé @Antin and that quarter were 
rolling in wealth of which the laborers who had 
duced it had been cheated. This should be taken bod 
them by a public decree, and at the same time their la- 
bor should be so organized that they could not be cheat- 





But in what did this change consist? How was ion that he overrated himself aod supposed that he was | ed tosuch anextentagain. In a word, they were pre- 


pared for that worst and most terrible of all Wars, a ser- 
vile war, a war of those who have nothing against those 
who have all, and the itnmediate efficient cause which 
urged them to it was starvation in the midst of the 
splendors of Paris. 

A great dea] is suid in the French papers about the 
employment of foreign gold in stirring up this difficulty. 
The intriguets, of course, did not miss go good a chance 
ot doing something ; they gave monéy in considerable 
quantities, and no doubt thereby increased the ranks of 
| the insurgents. Oné of them, the Count de Na ¢, 
| a legitimist, was taken with his servant, on Monday, at 
the Pantheon, attempting fo buy over a battaliof of the 
| Garde Mobile, and shot instantly; and the other evi- 
| dences of similar tampering are not only strong but nu- 
| merous. It is said that Russia and England also hada 
, hand in this part of the affair, but this rests only on ru- 
|mor, and may be set down a& absurd, certainly 80 far 
,as England is concerned. 

A direct and outright dissolution of the National 
Workskops was not resorted to. The workmen were 
| organized into divisions on pretence of being dispatched 
| here and there into the country, where they were told 
| work would await them. Some thousands of them 
, were actually sent off, and the report is that they are at 
| work and tranquil. A large body were marched to 
| Corbeil, a place some forty miles to the south-east of 
| the city, but were received with contempt by the au- 
| thorities there and told that there was no work for them. 
| They came back on Wednesday last. On the morn- 
iug of that day the remainder were told that there 
| was no more money in the hands of the Government, 
jand their stipend could no longer be paid. When they 
jcould expect it again it was impossible to say. Per- 
| haps after a while chere would be money, and then 
| they should have it. Meanwhile they must shift for 
| themselves the best way they could. However, if 
\they wonld become soldiers the Goyerament would 
te means to pay them ; they might have that alter- 
native. 
| This was the signal for what both parties were pre- 
pared for. On Thursday the workmen abet te 
bands and traversed the parts of the city which they 
had &rranged to make the scene of their operations, 
bearing banners with 7 expressive of the 
| feelings uppermost ia their minds. In the evening the 
| public ye had become general. The avenues to the 
| National Assembly were occupied by guards and troops 
of the line, and police were busy dispersing the 
groups that were gathered in the streets, whether of 
/workmen or others. In the night, barricades were 
| formed in several quarters, and on Friday morning the 
battle began. 

For the mere details of the fighting I have not space, 
‘and you will find them in the newspapers. Enough to 
| say that it was most desperate and bloody. 

The ideas for which the misguided workmen have 
fought with such desperation, are still vital. The Press 
| continges to aesert the necessity of guaranteeing Labor 
| to the Laborers. The demand on the victorious par- 
| ty to do something to prevent the recurrence of such a 
struggle as has just ended is even more general and 
earnest than ever; classes of Society into which the 
| Social ideas have not before penetrated are roused to 
|thought by these terrible events. It is felt that the 
| condition of the laborious classes must be meliorated, 
| not by temporary alms, but by permanent, organic 
means, and the conviction that their demand to work 
for their own profit and not for the profit of employers 
is not unfounded in justice, has gained ground on all 
sides 

| Socialism is thus not conquered nor obscured in 
| France by this desperate attempt on the part of the 
| workmen of Paris and of other places—for the insur- 
_rection has been repeated at Marseilles and elsewhere 
| with the same result—but strengthened ; for with the 
conviction of the truth of the Social views springing 
up in ntany minds from a more careful examination of 
| them, comes the fact that all this bloodshed has been 
| predicted again and again by the Socialists asa neces- 
‘sary consequence of the tendencies of European civili- 
zation. Some may regard it as the consequence of the 
unwise promise of the Provisional Government to do 
for the workmen what was not possible ; but it should 
be remembered that that promise was a matter of ne- 
cessity, and that had it not been made the War of the 
Rich and Poor would have broken out with different 
results from the present. But while the Social views 
have thus gained ground, the different special parties 
of Socialists have become in reality less and less prom- 

inent. Itis no longer Fourierism, nor Communisin, 
nor this nor that particular system which occupies the 

is the general idea oi So- 

Every one 











cia! Rights and Social Reérganization 
now is more or less a Socialist except the usurers and 
traders by nature, and even among them something of 


the light has penetrated 


Such is the state of parties France, candidly and 
fairly stated, as it appears to me on careful investiga- 
with this excitement forcing all the main features 

gs into unusual] distinctness, What is the pros 

ne Just progress and permanent public order? [| 
i xpect movement is now only at the 
eg g and! ing indieates that the period of con 
vu insinion is over. The old Revolution was an 
iw spectacle of desolation ; but from this distance 
we ca n look back and reckon the great good that it 
accomplished. It destroyed the old feudalism and laid 


the foundations of political liberty. The new Reveolu 
tion has also its work to do. It is to destroy the moa- 
eyed feudalism and lay the foundation of Social liberty 
Will it do this without suffering and disturbance ’ It 
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might have done it, one would say, but the leaders have m 


were wanting ; now the probability is, it cannot. But 
through whatever trials France has yet to pass it wotld 
be Atheism to doubt that Providence directs them and 
that the good of Humanity is the end of all cs 
C 
a 


Another Dish of Lamb. 


Asa humorist, Lamb takesa high place. His hu- 
mor was essentially his own—the quaint, ludicrous ex: | 
pression of his own strange nature. It is not neces- 
sary to refer to his works in illustration, because his 
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rade Sydney Smith roll with delight. Since his 
name has again been mentioned, let us notice Lamb’s 
anticipation of the famous joke which Sydney Smith 
made to the Bishop of New Zealand, with respect to 
the civilities he would receive from his new parish- 
joners, who would offer him luncheon, adding, ‘“ there 
is cold clergyman on the side-board!” Lamb, dis- 


say they are cannibles—and then conceive a ‘Tartar 


l fellow eating my friend, and adding the cool malignity 


of mustard and vinegar! * * * *Tis terrible to be 
weighed out at five pence the pound.” ; 
Lamb’s parents were very poor. Lamb himself, at 


letters :eem with it. Here isa passage we just stum- | 1 time we speak of, being a mere clerk, and unable 


bled on in a letter to Bernard Barton, in which the hu- 
mor runs riot : fora, , 

“]T have not a thing to say ; nothing is of more im- 
portance than another; I am flatter than a denial or 
apancake ; emptier than Judge D's wig, when the 
head is in it; duller than acountry stage when the 
actors are off it; a cipher—an0! I acknowledge 
life at all, only by an occasional convulsional cough, and 
a permanent phlegmatic pain in the chest. I am 
weary of the world, and the world is weary of me. 
My day is gone into twilight, and I don’t think it worth 
the expense of candles. My wick hath a thief in it, 
but I can’t muster courage to snuff it. I inhale suffo- 
cation ; I can’t distinguish yeal from mutton; nothing 
interests me. "Tis 12 o’clock, and Thurtell is just 
now coming out upon the New Drop, Jack Ketch 
alertly tucking up his greasy sleeves to do the last of- 
fice of mortality, yet cannot I elicit a groan or a mor- 
al reflection. If you told me the world would be at 
an end to-morrow, I should just say, ‘Will it?’ I have 
not volition enough left to dot my is, much less to 
comb my eyebrows; my eyes are set in my head ; my 
brains are gone out to see a poor relation in Moorfields, 
and they did not say when they’d come back again ; 
my skull is a Grub-street attic to let-—not so much as 
a joint stool left init ; my hand writes, not I; just as 
chickens run about a little, when their heads are off 
O for a vigorous fit of gout, of colic, toothache! an | 
earwig in my auditory, a fly in my visual organs ; pain 
is life—the sharper, the more evidence of life ; but 
this apathy, this death! Did you ever have an obsti- 
nate cold—a six or seven weeks’ unintermitting chill | 
and suspension of hope, fear, conscience and every- 
thing? Yetdo I try all I can to cure it; I try wine, | 
and spirits, and smoking, and snuff in unsparing quao- | 
tities, but they all only seem to make me worse instead 
of better J sleep in a damp room, but it does me no 
good ; I come home late o’nights, but do not find any 
visible amendment |” 

The passages to which we have given the emphasis | 
of italics are in the richest style of Lamb’s quiet hu- | 
mor—a twinkling laugh peering through the sober 
gravity of style. Of his grave humor, there is an ex- 
ample in his letters which inexpressibly delights us. It 
is where, speaking of the Persian ambassador, who 
was then in London, the great “lion” of the day, he | 
says :—‘‘ I sent some peeple to see him worship the 

sun on Primrose hill, at half-past six in the morning, 
28th November; but he did not come, which makes | 
me think the old fire-worshippers are almost extinct in 
Persia.” The splendid hoax of sending people out, on 
a dull, foggy November morning, to see the Persian | 
worship the sun, and the droll seriousness of the con- | 
clusion he draws respecting the extinction of the race | 
of fire-worshippers, are irresistibly ludicrous. 3 
| 
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did not jest merely with his intellect—his whole heart 
was in the joke. His perception of the ludicrous was 
not purely an intellectual perception, but carried with 
it the whole of his feelings. Thus, when his farce was 
hissed at Drury Lane, he joined in the hiss, and was 
among the loudest ; and it was always a standing joke 
with him ever afterward. He congratulated himself 
upon the fact of being free of the house, though the 
house had been pretty free with him. 

“ Hang ’em!” he wrote, “ how they hissed. It was 
not a hiss neither, it was a sort of frantic yell, like a 
congregation of mad geese, with roaring something 
like bears, mows and mops, like apes, sometimes snakes 
that hissed me into madness. “Twas like St. Antho- 
ny’s temptations. Mercy on us! that God should give 
hie favorite children mouths to speak with, to discourse 
rationally, to praise smoothly, to flatter agreeably, to 
encourage warmly,to counsel wisely, to sing with, to 
drink with, and to kiss with, and that they should turn 
them into mouths of adders, bears, wolves, hyenas, and | 
whistle like tempests, and emit breath through them 


like distillations of aspic-poison, to asperse and _ vilify 
the innocent labors of their fellow-creatures desirous 
to please them.” 

It was the same thorough-going enjoyment of a 
joke which made him submit to have his personal! iden- 
tity merged into that of the persecuted Guy Fawkes. 
One evening—it was the 5th of November—he was 
with some old friends, who, particularly struck with 
the large flapping brim of his round hat, pinned up the 
sides. Lamb made no objection, but stuck it on his 
head, and sauntered towards his home in the Temple. 
On his way,he wasmet by a party of young men, 
* flushed with insolence and wine,” who exclaimed, 
“ A Guy! a veritable Guy! no man of straw!” and, | 
making a chair of their hands, carried him in triumph | 
into St. Paul’s church-yard, where they seated him on 
a post and left him, there to await the fagots of tradi- 
tionary patriotism and juvenile anti-catholicism. Lamb | 
quietly enjoyed the proceedings. It was an historical | 
joke ; it threw him, by a humorous identification, back 
into the past he loved so well, and he always told the 
story with immense relish. 

There was not only heart in Lamb’s wit, there was | 
also imagination ; and hence its exquisite perfection. 
The wits and word-catchers of the present day are, 
unhappily, too mechanical in their efforts; they bring 
together ideas remote enough to raise a laugh by the 
suddenness of the collision ; but these ideas have only 
remoteness asthe primary quality for wit, and the jux- 
taposition isa mechanical process. Sydney Smith’s 
famous witticisms have almost always some exquisite 
flavor of imagination or sterling wisdom, beyond the 
mere felicity of expression and juxtaposition of antag- 
on'sticideas. Thus, descanting on the prodigies of 
railway travelling, he said: ‘ The early Scotchman, 
scratching himself in the mist of his mountain tops, 

may that very afternoon dine in Pall Mall.” There is 
a fine pictorial feeling in this joke which gives it an 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


immense value ; had he merely said “The Scotch 
man scratching himself in the morning may dine in 
London that very afternoon,” what a poor joke it 
would have been One of Lamb’s most imaginative 


touches of humor is where deploring that being no 
jonger @ clerk, he has no gratis pens and paper. The 
comparison of his banishment from the plenty of the 
India house witli that of Adam from paradise—the lu 
dicrous assimilation of ideas connected with Adam 
and the apple-stall “in Mesopotamia,’ are so wonder- | 
fully represented, that we scarcely know of any witti- 
cism to surpass it, while the delicate manner in which 
any irreverence is avoided has made even strict per- 


sone enjoy its humor without misgivings li would | 


sacrifice it was which Lamb performed. We do not 


cumstances, of becoming insane—so calm, so judicious, 
so rational, was she ; 


|to afford them much assistance, the weight of their 


maintainance fell upon his sister, the well-known Mary 
Lamb. By her needle she contrived to support them 
She had takena young girl into the house as an ap- 
prentice, and things went on smoothly enough till the 
increasing infirmities of the old lady, and the inces- 
sant watching thereby rendered necessary, made great 
inroads upon Mary Lamb’s health. Having in the 
earlier part of her life suffered temporary insanity from 
harassment, Mary’s present state was alarming, and 
her brother wentto Dr. Pitcairn in the morning, to 
consult about her, but, unhappily, did not find him at 
home. On that very afternoon—it was the 22d. of 
September, 1796—while the family were preparing for 
dinner, Mary seized a knife which lay on the table, 
and making a rush at her little apprentice, pursued her 
round the room, with fearful menaces. Her infirm old 
mother, with eager and terrified calls upon her to de- 
sist, attempted to interfere. With wild shrieks, Mary 
turned upon her mother, and stabbed her to the heart. 
She then madly hurled the knives and forks about the 
room, one of which struck her helpless old father on 
the forehead. The shrieks of the girl, and her own 
wild cries, brought up the landlord of the house ; but it 
was too late; he stood aghastat the terrible spectacle 
of the old woman lifeless on the chair, her daughter 
fiercely standing over her with the fatal knife still in 
her hand : her father bleeding at the forehead, and) 
weeping by the side of his murdered wife ; the girl | 
cowering in a corner 

An inquest was held the next day, at which the jury 
without hesitation, brought in the verdict of lunacy 
Here there is a blank in our narrative. We do not} 
know whether Mary Lamb was confined for any pe- | 
riod in an asylum, and released on being pronounced 


suading Manning from going to China, adds; ‘‘Some 


l cane, or whether Charles from the first undertook that | 
| watchful care of her which formed the heroism of his 


subsequent life. It isdifficult to get at the details of 
an event which occurred fifty years ago, and which, 
even at the time, seems to have been carefully hushed | 


lup - for in the account of the inquest, reported in the 


Annual Register of that year, from some inexplicable | 


| cause, no name whatever is mentioned , except Dr. Pit- 


cairn. It merely says:—** The coroner's jury sat on | 
the body of an old lady in the neighborhood of Hol- | 
born.” But that the matter was not wholly unknown, | 
is proved by the curious fact of the name being men- 

tioned in the index tothe Annual Register, (compiled 

in 1826—that is to say, thirty years after the account | 
was originally published,) where it stands thus: —‘ Mur- 
der of Mrs. Lamb, by her insane daughter.” 

This ghastly incident gave a new shape to all Lamb's | 
subsequent career. At that time, he was in love—the 
only time he ever felt the passion—and it inspired “a 
few sonnets of very delicate feeling and exquisite mu- 
sie :” but he felt that his sister demanded all his care, | 
andto her he sacrificed love, marriage, everything. | 
Like a brave, suffering, unselfish man, he, at twenty- 


one, renounced the dream of love for the stern auster- 


ity of duty : 


« And let him grieve who cannot choose but griev« 
That he hath been an Elm without his Vine, 

And her bright dower of clustering charities, 

That round his trunk and branches might have clung, 
Enriching and adorning. Unto thee, 

Not so enriched, not so adorned, to thee 

Was given a sister ' ° . ’ 

In whom thy reason and intelligent heart 
Found—for all interests, hopes, and tender cares, 
All softening, humanizing, hallowing powers— 
More than sufficient recompense.” 


If singleness of heart, and unshaken constancy of 


affection, could make a recompense for all he had re- | 
nounced, then truly did Charles Lamb reap his reward 


But we have only to put it to the reader’s considera- | 
tion, and he will at once acknowledge how noble a 


mean the mere reaouncement of his hopes—it is not 
any one act— it is his whole life which we call heroic. 
To his sister he devoted himself, in the most absolute 
sense of the term; and that in spite of recurring fits | 
of insanity. Curiously enough, Mary Lamb was, as a | 
friend of hers once said to us, “ the last woman in the | 
world whom you could have suspected, under any cir- | 


and Hazlitt used to say—* Mary 
Lamb is the only truly sensible woman I ever met 
with.” Nevertheless,she was at no time free from 
the danger of arelapse, and they never left home with- 
out her brother’s taking a straight waistcoat with him ! | 

No one will read this story without an increased | 
tenderness toward Lamb, upon whose life and writings 
itsheds a flood of light. Perhaps the very extremity 
of his suffering, the very intensity of passion which had 
been revealed tohim in this unhappy incident, may | 
have led him to enter with such relish into the reckless 
horrors of our old English drama. Unquestionably, it 
must have led him to those deep reflections upon our | 
moral nature, of which, from time to time, his writings 
give us glimpses. That he was somewhat morbid in| 
self-scrutiny cannot be denied ; perhaps this also was | 
a result of that great moral shock he had received ; and | 
a curious instance of his self-condemnation is given in 
a letter to Bernard Barton :— 

«“ There is Southey, whom | ought to have thanked | 
a fortnight ago fur a present of the ‘ Church Book.’ 1 
have never had courage to buckle myself in earnest to | 
acknowledge it ; yet lam accounted, by some people, 
a good man! Howcheap that character is acquired! 
Pay your debts, don’t borrow money, nor twist your 
kitten’s neck off, nor disturb a congregation, &c., and 





the business is done I know th ngs (for thoughts are 
things) of myself which would make every fnend ] 
have fly .ne asa plague patient I once set a dog up 
on a crab’s leg that was shoved out under a mass of 
seaweeds—a pretty little feeler' Oh, pah! how sick 
Il am of that Anda lie ; a mean one; I once told 
I stink in the midst of respect 

How well he felt the “uses of adversity,” the el 
quent preachings of sorrow, may be seen in various 
passages, 1p none better than in John Woodvil 

My spirits turn to fire, they mount so fast 


My joys are turbulent, my hopes show, like fruition 
These high and gusty relishes of lite, sure 

Have no allayings 01 mortality in them, 

| am too hot now, and o’er« apable 

For the tedious processes end creeping wisdom 

Of human acts and enterprises of man 

] want some seasonings of adversity 

Some strokes of the old mortifier, Calamity, 

Yo take those swellings down, divines cal) Vanity 





From what has gone before, it will be apparent that 
the serious side of human nature was not shut against 
Lamb’s penetrating gaze, and that his pathos springs 
from the depths of real feeling. Hence, his works will 
be enduring. —Quarterly Review 





Tue Sktrrer’s DitemMa, oR Justice in 'Tunis.—A 
certain Captain Baculard left Marseilles for China ; but 
being buffeted by the winds, he hauled up in the har- 
bor of Tunis, to wait weather. The collector of the 











The Cry of the Artizan: 
A LAY OF THE DAY. 


Up and down—up and down! 

I have wandered through the town ; 
Through the street, the field and lane, 
T have sought for work in vain- 

I have sought from morning’s light, 
Till the stars shone forth at night, 
Sad returning, I have said, 

“ Would to God that I were dead!” 


port came on board, Capt. Baculard represented that | 


he was frieghted for Canto.:, that he had nothing to do 
with Tunis, and that he only put in from distress of 
weather. But the collector exhibited manifest neces- 
sity that he should fork over. Capt. Baculard did fork 


over in a rage, but instantly repaired to the palace of | 


the Bey, demanding justice. 


“ Good Frank,” said the Bey, “I am your friend. 


God is great. What the devil do you want of me ?” 
“Highness,” answered Capt. Baculard, “your cus- 
tom-house has robbed me. J have forked over—fork 
back.” 
“Excellent individual,” answered the Bey, “ in this 


country, when we have the dust, we keep it. The | 


original acquisition isa difficuity. To fork back isa 
thing unknown to Africa.” 

“ But shall I not have justice ?” 

“ Certainly, will you have the French or Tunisian 
justice 7 If you choose the French after all, I will 
speak to your consul He loves justice, good man; 
three of my subjects applied to him two years ago for 
immunity, and they will getit next year, | think—for 
he loves justice.” 

“ French justice, never! give me the Tunisian : I am 
in a hurry.” 

“Be itso then. God is great,” saidthe Bey ; “what 
is your cargo !”’ 

“ Marseilles soap, and twenty thousand cotton 
caps.” 

“Ttis well. Go way and be tranquil.” 

The Bey summoned his vizier 


« Vizier,” said he, there is no God but God, and | 


Mahomet is his prophet. We love justice. We love 
the Franks. Proclaim thatevery Jew who appears 
to-morrow out of doors without a cotton cap, will have 
a little transaction to settle with me.” 

There were twenty thousand Jews in Tunis, and 
not one single cotton capin the place. They all made 
their wills; when they learned through an officer of 
the customs that Capt. Baculard had lots of the de- 


sired article ; there was enough said—Capt. Baculard | 


sold the invoice at $2 the cap. He rushed to the pal 
ace and poured out his thanks 

‘ Not so fast.” said the Bey. ‘‘ lam not done yet 
Call my vizier.” 

The vizier appeared 

‘ Proclaim,” said the Bey, “ that every Jew who 
keeps a cotton cap another hour will have a trouble 
with you. God is great,and Lam a lineal descendant 
of Mahomet.” 

The vizier made a grand salute, placing his lett leg 
on the back of his neck, according to the custom of the 
Court and retired 

When Capt. Baculard returned to the dock, he 
found the twenty thousand Jews already awaiting him, 
caps in hand. He might have had the caps for noth- 
ing ; but, desirous to leave behind him a name for gen- 
erosity and greatness of soul, he purchased them at 
two cents a piece 


eee 


Joun Suitru.— We mention this gentleman's cogno- 


' men with some reluctance, for the reason that there 


are two persons of the same name in Gotham—John 
Smith was returning to town on one occasion about 
midnight, in a dark snowstorm, He was “ full of new 
wine,” and was quite unable, after riding for an hour, 
to find his own dwelling ; but he drove up to a house 
which he thought must be at least in his neighborhood, 
and almost wrenched the bell-pull off with his hurried 
and repeated ringings. At length a neighbor's head 
peered from an upper window ; ‘“ What do you want, 
down there?” said not the best-natured voice in the 
world ; “ what do you want ?—ringing the bell as if 
the house was a fire! What do you want?” “ Can 
you tell me where John Smith lives?” “ J-o-h-n 
S-m-i-t-h?” answered the recognizing neighbor, with 
a kind of exclamatory interrogation ; “‘ Why, you are 
John Smith, yourself!’ “ I know that as well as you 
do,” hiccupped John, ‘‘but I do’nt know where I live ! 
—wan’ to know w-h-e-r-e I l-i-v-e!” Somebody 
show’d him.—Anickerbocker 





Cuinest Lyinc.—More uneradicable than the sins 


| of the flesh is the falsity of the Chinese, and its attend- 


ant sin of base ingratitude; their disregard of truth 
has perhaps done more to lower their character in the 
eyes of Christendom than any other fault. They feel 
no shame at being detected ina lie, though they have 
not gone quite so far as not to know when they do lie ; 
nor do they fear any punishment from their gods for it. 
Every resident among them, and all travellers, declaim 
against their mendacity. * * Yet the necessity of 
the case compels them, in their daily intercourse with 
each other, to pay some regard to truth, and each man, 
from his own consciousness,knows just about how much 
to expect —Middle Kingdom 





Scenery IN WeEsTERN Wisconsin.——A correspondent 
of the Cleveland Herald thus describes the magnifi- 
cent beauty of the Mississippi country above the Ga- 
lena, along the western border of Wisconsin 

‘And what shall I say-—what may not be said of the 
splendor of that 700 miles of river scenery? There 
is nothing short of the most perfect art of the most 
gifted scenic painter can give an idea of it. ‘The prai- 
rie bluffs, covered with orchards of seattered oaks, al- 
ternately green with the grass of opening spring, and 
yellow with the yet unburnt grass of last year’s growth, 
ever changing in form and heighth, always overlooking 


the lake-like river and its ‘emerald island, sometimes | 
grand only, sometimes grand and beautiful at once, | 


advancing in bold precipices to the water’s edge, and 
receding in graceful rounded out-lines into the dim 
distance 

“Wisconsin, in her country on the east and the west 
and the north, in the centre and the south, presents a 
combination of rural beauty and productive fertility, 
which we believe to be unrivalled in any state in the 


Union. We were much impressed with the remark of 
a traveller, some summers since,as we were roaming 
over one of the interior counties of Wisconsin He 


| observed—— | have travelled over the prairies ot Cali- 
| fornia, traversed the fertile vallies of Oregon, and pass- 

ed over the best of the Missouri plains and the rich 
| lands of Iowa, and I visited the famed vallies of the 
| Rio Grande and the Trinity, in Texas; but,’ added he 
/ with a glow of enthusiasm, ‘never have I seen go faira 
| country as this 


Give me toil--give me toil! 

To weave the woof, or till the soul; 
Give me leave to earn my bread, 

I care not how, by spade or thread. 
Give me work, ‘tis all Task. 

No matter what may be my task ; 
No matter what the labor set, 

I have health and strength ar yet. 


To and fro--to and fro— 

Still with weary limbs I go. 

One by one ny hopes depart, 

Not a joy lives in my heart. 

While I struggle through each day, 
There’s no star to cheer my way ; 
While I wrestle with my chain, 
Madness hovers round my brain. 


God! can it be that mortal man 

Shall mar thy great and mighty plan # 
Thou hast sent, with bounteous hand, 
Enough for all throughout the land ; 
Thou hast filled the earth with food, 
Then pronounced thy work was“ good.” 
Thou who reign’st supreme on high, 
All unheeded shall we cry? 


No! asound ison the breeze, 
And the words I hear are these :-- 
“ Give us labor—give us bread '” 


And the fearful cry has sped 


Over far-off lands away, 

Lighting up a brighter day ; 

For a nation’s voice hath said, 

“Who bears the@oke shall have the bread 
Shoreditch, March, 1848. M EB 
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Aw Estaeiisney Cuvren anv « Pavrer Proris — 


The following pregnant extract is from the European 


correspondence of the National Intelligencer 


The established church is undergoing the ordeal of 
very searching and astounding statistics. The income 
jot the Clergy of the establishment is said tg be up- 
| wards of $10,000,000 perannum ; whilst that of the 

clergy of all Europe, independent of Great Britain, is 
only about £7,000,000. ‘The arguments based upor 
jand deduced from such statements are not favorable to 
j the recipients of this immense revenue. The chureb 
is certainly not in good odor with the people, and club 
and street orators are not very flattering in their com- 
ments upon its proceedings. ‘The condition of the 
poor of England is every day pressing closer and closer 
upon the attention of public men. Emigration upona 
large scale is talked about and recommended, but the 
expense of such a proceeding, extensive enough to be 
beneficial, is the obstacle. Lord Asuney made a most 
excellent speech in the House of Commons the other 
night, introductory toa motion “that means should be 
provided for the antiual voluntary emigration, to some 
one of her Majesty’s colonies, of a certain number of 
young persons of both sexes who have been educated 
in the schools, ordinarily called ‘ragged schools, in 
and about the metropolis.” The average attendance 
of poor and most destitute children in schools of thie 
description last year was about 4000. Of these 400 
confessed that they had been in prison ; 660 lived by 
begging; 178 were the children of convicts; and 800 
had lost one or both of their parents. Out of one di- 
vision of 1600 children, 249 never slept in a bed. The 
description of the modes of life of this class of persons 
is distressing in the extreme,and indicated an exten! 
of suffering anda degradation of condition in every 
relation of life—moral, social! and intellectual—which 
could scarcely be paralleled even by the lazzaroni of 
Naples. 

This portion of the population of London, this mass 
of naked, filthy, deserted, roving, lawless persons, con- 
nected with the children who attend the ragged schools, 
exceeds thirty thousand in number, and forms the very 
seed-plot of the crime of the metropolis, and the sourct 
ot the crowds of marauders and desperadoes whieb 
hang about every political gathering, and render every 
movement, for purposes perhaps legitimate and prope! 
in themselves, hazardous tothe peace and destructivt 
of the comfort and well-being of the public. Lord 
Ashley’s proposition was, that Government should 
agree to take from the “ragged schools” in the metrop- 
olis every year, one thousand children, five hundred of 
each sex,and transplant them to South Australia ot 
some other of our colonies. He proposed that thit 
should be the reward for good conduct on the part o 
the children. 


Lc 


Asp et Kaper.—In the person of Abd el Kader 
are combined all the virtues and the vices of his rac¢ 
and creed. Intimately acquainted with the count 
and the character of the Arab tribes, brave, enter 
| prising, and indefatigable, he appeared to possess the 
[er of ubiquity, to disconcert all the combinations 
of his adversaries by the rapidity of his movements, 
land the audacity of his coups de main. Stern a0 
inflexible, but possessing a high, chivalric sense of 
honor, and unbounded attachment to his country, bi 
| character singularly served the cause he had embraced 
| He established and maintained among a portion of his 
army a discipline to which they had hitherto been ut- 
accustomed, and imparted to them the tactical instruc 
tion and organization of regular troops. It is true that 
jhe has been reproached with unrelenting cruelty, and 
cold-blooded atrocity, at which humanity shudders 
but this is the pe culiar characteristic of all wars of re 
| ligion, and in Algeria both parties have equally incur 
red this reproach 

Abd el Kader is in his thirty-eighth year, above the 
middle height,—the expression of his countenance pro 
claims rather the priest than the warrior; darker 1? 
complexion than the high-caste Arabs in general, he 
| is slightly marked with the small-pox, and in the mid- 
dle of the forehead lightly tattooed. He affects ® 
more than ascetic simplicity of costume, but in his 
arms and horse-furniture, in the pure blood and fine 
action of his horses, he invariably displays all the 
magnificence of an Eastern sovereign.—Fraser! 
Magazine 
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Phonography. 


ography is the science of writing every word 
aoa : ft is pronounced ; Phonotypy is that of 
printing in like manner. ‘The Phonographic charac- 
ffer somewhat in form from the Phonotypic, in 
ecordance with the demands of convenience in writ- 
. and of compactness in printing. The end in either 
oh i the precise expression of ideas by means of the 
cet characters possible ; each character represent- 
a sound or primitive element of language. The 
word ought for example, we spell with five letters, and 
when there should be but two; through should be 
it with three letters, and then (witha proper alpha- 
pet) no one who had learned the first rudiments of 
orthography could possibly mistake its pronunciation ; 
now we take six letters to spell it, and make sucha 
mess of it that no rule exists whereby a learner who 
first encounters it can tell in which of five or six ways 
it should be pronounced. We go a lang way round to 
reach our goal, and are in thick fog when we arrive. 

If the Phonographic and Phonotypic reform were 
pace effected, not only would the process of learning to 
read and write be immensely shortened and simplified, 
but a great many other benefits would be realized. In 
the first place, the space occupied by any article of 
ork in print would be one fifth less than now ; a book 
sow of five hundred pages would be printed in four 
hundred, at a proportionate saving of labor, paper and 
cost. The space thus saved in the columns of the 
Tribune, for instance, would be worth some thousands 
of dollars perannum. ‘The saving to this country in 
mere economy of printing alone, could not be less than 
one tnillion dollars per annum, and would probably be 
much more 

The Phonographic principle hasalready been exten- 
sively adopted in reporting speeches, &c. for the press, 
and with signal benefit, as our readers have reason to 
know. ‘The labor of reporting is diminished, while its 
accuracy is increased—in what manner we have al- 
rendy indicated. In allusion to this reform the Lon- 
don Times lately replied to the complaint by the Mar- 
quis of Westmeath of misreporting on the part of that 
paper, that, when this reform shall have become more 
general, the Westmeaths of the day might be still less 
content, and sigh for the return of the inaccuracy and 
blundering of the old occupants of the Reporter's Gal- 


lery 


ters di 


reporting. Allcorrespondence, accounts, law papers, 
documents, &c., will in like manner be shortened and 
simplified 

We have hitherto glanced at the gigantic obstacles 
which frowned upon the reform of written language at 
the outset, and still, though less powerfully, retard its 
progress. It could only have been pushed forward by 
capable, energetic, and persevering advocates. ‘These 
it has found in Messrs. Andrews & Boyle, who separ- 
ately embraced the idea to this reform as soon as it was 


presented to them, and resolved to devote their best 
On a felon’s horrid doom. 


energies to its dissemination This was some six or 
seven years ago, and they are both young men still 
They were strangers until Phonography brought them 
together, soon after which they became friends and as- 
sociates 
ed,taught, wrote and published with ceaseless activity. 
Their success in disseminating even Phonography, has 
surpassed that of Mr. Pitman in Great Britain, though 
his has been cheering. In Phonotypy or the science 
of Phonetics generally, they have had no teachers, 
and have no superiors. They have formed classes 
and won public attention in nearly all the cities of the 
Union, and their converts are on all sides numerous, 
enthusiastic and abiding. ‘The establishment of their 
newspaper, Tue Anoio Saxon, marks an era in the 
history of the Reform, and the fact that this paper, just 
entering upon its second volume, has already nearly six 
thousand subscribers, is evidence alike of the capacity 
of its conductors,and of the wide and hearty apprecia- 
tion of Phonography. Probably a larger number of 
teachers take this than any other paper in the country 
It is a neat and fair weekly of moderate size, almost 
entirely printed in the Phonotypic character, filled in 
part with matter directly commending the reform, but 
in part also with choice Literature, Miscellany and the 
News of the Day. He who has it, though away from 
all other teachers, may first acquire the science himself, 
and soon be qualified for imparting it to others. Each 
number has the Alphabet, the few simple explanations 
needed, and abundance of practical illustrations. For 
the Cause’s sake, we hope its circulation may soon be 
doubled, and that prosperity will ever attend the Sci- 
ence, the paper and the truly deserving publishers. — 
Tribune 





Ficuting French Women.—The French have no 
fear; are quick in thought and decision ; 
act in concert, under a chief of division. 
mence this system of order and discipline in their in- | 
fancy among both female and male; and the one is about | 
as well trained in this respect as the other. All the | 
Franch women stand ready, at a moment’s warning, 
to put on pantaloons, and fight in the ranks of the ar- 
my for France; and there would be no more _hesita- 
tion on their part than in performing their daily duties. 
Ask any French woman if she would put on men’s | 
apparel, and take her place in the ranks? and she will 
answer yes, with an expression, if nothing more, of 
suprise that any-one could doubt it. Ihave no ques- 
tion that one hundred thousand such volunteers could 
be had at the tap of the drum, to invade England, in 
case of war, and an insufficiency of men for this pur- 
pose. All the women who go in the army now, wear 
pants and a coat coming down to their knees, a hat 
ued with tri-colored ribbon, and their entire dress in 
uniform with the regiments to which they belong 


have seen great numbers of them carrying their mus- | 
kets and swords, and marching with as firm a step and 


soldierlike air as any man in the platoon; and where- 


The saving of time, labor, and expense by | 
Phonography is of course not confined to printing and | 











Since that time they have travelled, lectur- | 





and always | 
They com- | 


| riage the subject of his last wager. 
| left. 


| | plates, for the pictures, the furniture—-he won. 


prowess, I regarded them as fancy sketches in a great 
measure ; but I can now see that material exists in 
Paris and France to form an army in a week more 
than a hundred thousand strong, of just such material, 
who would not be in any respect, her inferior. They 
wait their time; hence the difficulty of controlling 
such spirits, male or female, by coercion, and the dar- 
ing with which they express and act upon their political 
sentiments, as children or adults ; and the fearless 
manner in which they expose their persons and their 
lives, to give effect to their sentiments. The wife of 
Marshall Lannes was one of these soldier women, and 
she was as brave and gallant as her husband, and gen- 
erally wore her unform dress. She ionce called upon 
Josephine, when she was Empress, in this costume, 
and was received by her with all that consideration 
which the affection of Napoleon for her husband would 
entitle her to.—N. Y. Herald. 





For the Harbinger. 
The World's Lie, 


BY AUGUSTINE DUGANNS. 


I looked from out the grating 
Of my spirit’s dungeon cell— 

And I saw the life-tide rolling, 
With a sullen, angry swell; 

And the battle-ships were riding, 
Like leviathans in pride, 


THE HARBINGER. 


| 


While their cannon shot was raining, 


On the stormy human tide. 


Then my soul in anguish wept, 
Sending forth a wailing cry; 

Said’the world, “This comes from Heaven !” 
Said my Soul— It is » LIB!” 


I looked from out the grating 
Of my spirit’s dungeon cell- 
And a sound of mortal mourning 
On my reeling senses fell. 
And I heard the fall of lashes, 
And the clank of iron chains, 
And I saw where Men were driven, 
Like dumb cattle, o’er the plains. 
Then my soul looked up to God, 
With a woe-beclouded eye ; 
Said the world, “This comes from Heaven '” 
Said my Soul, “It isa LIK"’ 


[ looked from out the grating 
Of my spirit’s dungeon cell— 
And I heard the solemn tolling 
Of a malefactor’s knell. 
And I saw a frowning gallows 
Rear’d aloft in awful gloom ; 
While a thousand eyes were glaring 


And a shout of cruel mirth 


Said the world, “This comes from Heaven '” 
Said my Soul, “It isa LIE!” 


| On the wind was rushing by; 


I looked from out the grating 
Of my spirit’s dungeon cell— 

Where the harvest-wealth was blooming 
Over smiling plain and dell ; 

And I saw a million paupers, 


And I saw a million workers 
Slay each other, for acrust ! 
AndI cried, “0 God above! 
Shall thy People always die?” 
Said the world, “It comes from Heaven "’ 
Said my Soul, “It isa LIE!” 


With their foreheads in the dust; 
| 





Story or a Russian Prince.—There is a sort of 
|‘premier pas’ known we believe amongst gamesters— 
at least trusted to very implicitly, we remember, among 
schoolboys, that which commenced a run of good luck. 


| 


| 








New York and Paris. 


the size of Paris; but who of us can imagine the pos- 
sibility o1 such an insurrection as has just made the 
streets of that city run with blood? In case of public 
danger, what quarter of our city would be barricaded 
against the remainder, and where could be found the 
men to take up arms against their fellow citizens and 
the laws. It seems impossible ; yet human nature is 
everywhere the same, and like causes produce like 
effects. 

Four months ago, these very insurgents of Paris, 
when they gained the revolution ot February, were mir- 
acles of virtue ; magnanimous in their victory, they re- 
spected property and protected life. At the call of La- 
martine they laid down the red flag, and adopted the 
tri-color—they gave a generous support to the Pro- 
visional Government, and quietly waited for reforms 
which had been promised them. Those promises have 
not been fulfilled—perhaps they could not have been, 
All the papers of Paris proclaimed that the revolution 
was social as well as political—hut the reaction has 
carried away all ideas of social reform, and hence the 
insurrection. 

When, if ever, the City of New York shall contain 
hundreds of thousands of laborers, scantily fed, and lia- 
ble, on the least reverse, to starvation—we too shall 
have the materials of an insurrection, and incitements 
to bloodshed. 

When the Parisian laborers were asked why they had 
rebelled, they said they preferred bullets to starvation. 
At some of the barriers the men fought with their wives 
and children standing beside them that all might perish 
together. 

The lesson we have to learn is this. We must so 
manage our institutions in the growth and progress of 


| the country, as to make all our citizens the friends of | judgment. 


law and order, by giving to all the securities of life, 


| liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We must avoid 


the monopolies of land and wealth, and as far as possi- 
ble guarantee to every individual the right of labor and 
its just rewards. 

With an intelligent and prosperous people, living un- 
der political institutions of justice and equality, there is 
no danger of insurrections.—Sunday Dispatch. 





What did they Want? 


*« The question is asked here in every di- 
rection, ‘ What do the mob want? what are the com- 
plaints of the laborer? wifat is the cause of this fight- 
ing and this bloodshed in Paris?” They want to con- 
trol the government—they think the new government 
was established for their benefit—they wish to be sup- 
ported by the government in idleness—they consider 


the revolution their work ; an@ the countenance and | 


encouragement they received from the Provisionary 
Government emboldened them to demand further con- 


| cessions.— Sunday Times 


* * * «These men cried “Vive la Republique,” 


| but “ liberty, equality and fraternity,” were fearfully 


misunderstood by them—liberty, they construed, a free- 
dom from work ; equality, the leveling of every one to 
their own standard,” &¢c, &c —Sunday Cour 


It is idle to challenge the authors of these false- 


hoods for proof or plausible color for their calumnies. 
Right well do they know that no demand to be sup- 


| ported in idleness, or to live free from work was ever 


made by or on behalf of the Laborers of Paris. Igno- 


| rant, perverted, degraded and savage as many of them 


| by it. 


| 


| When the cards or the dice, have been cruelly against 
' 


| us, if the tide once turns it will flow steadily for some 
ie in its new and happiest direction In the palace 


» , > 
of a certain Rusian Prince, whose name it is of course | endeavor candidly and faithfully to read the lesson of 


impossible to remember, for itis one of those names 


| 
| 


were and are, they were not so blind as to imagine 
that anything of this sort could be conceded. So absurd 
is the charge that nobody in Paris deemed it worth 
while to fabricate and charge upon them a banner bear- 
ing any such sentiment by way of inscription. On the 
contrary, their demand was work, and a chance to live 


means used to enforce it were abhorrent and suicidal. 
Through Peace, not War,—Concord, not Discord,— 
Fraternity not Human Butchery—is the Right to La- 
bor to be achieved and secured. Had the misguided 
insurgents of Paris triumphed over the defenders of 
Order, they would have but secured a few days of bru- 
tal riot resulting in a wider and deeper prevalence of 
the destitution and misery they so justly complain of. 
The barbarities, the agonies, the carnage of the fourter- 
rible days will have been fruitless unless all classes shall 


Reciprocal Dependence, of Mutual Interest, they so 


you do not think of trying to pronounce even to your- | impressively though inversely teach.”— Tribune 


self ; inthe palace of the Prince you are surprised to 
see in the most splendid suite of apartments, suspended 
la glass case—a set of harness, common harness for a 


TT 


Tue Samovepes.—There were several women in 


| set of conch-horses, such as yon may see in a gentle-| this company of Samoyedes, and, like our first fair ac- 


tleman’s stable. Of course it atthacts more attention 
| than all the pictures and statues, and gold clocks 
“The thing you know is neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil it got there.” | 
You inquire, and are told the following story 
The Prince of ——— was one night led into deep | 
and desperate play ; he had staked estate after estate, 
and lost them ; he had staked his plate, his pictures, his 
jewels, the furniture of his house, and lost them ; his} 
mansion itself, and lost it. The luck would not turn. | 





| His carriage and horses had been long waiting for him | skins of dogs, wolvesand gluttons, (Ursus gulo,) sew- 


at the door, he staked them and lost. He had noth- | 


ling more ; he threw up the window, and leant out of} ropean cloth. 
car- | 


There stood his horses and 
He had nothing 
Yes, there was the harness. Nothing had been 
said of the harness. The carriage and horses were 
lost, but not the harness ) 
interpretation of the wager 
ness. He won' 
horses—he won 


it in utter despair. 





| They 
played tor estate after estate—he still won He won | 
all back again, and rose from the table the same rich | 
man he had sat down toit. Had he not good reason 


ever they are seen they are always finely dressed in | to suspend that harness in his very best saloon? —Black- 


their uniform. Walking alone in the ranks, or in com- 

pany with asoldier, they exhibit the same proud and | 
military air, a dignified and solderlike appearance ; | 
and their conduct is as decorus, and their language as | 
circumspect, as any officer on the field. ‘There is no 
sense of degradation existing, either on their part, or 
on that of the community towards them Indeed, 
perhaps the most of them are the wives of soldiers ; | 
at all events, they — learned the duties of a soldier, 


| scribe C—— as a type of the rest 


wood’s Magazine 
ne 

A York Forr Toirer.—The manner of dressing | 
ourselves to resist the cold was curious. We will de- 
After donning a 
pair of deer-skin trowsers, he proceeded to put on three 
pair of blanket socks, and over these a pair of moose- | 
skin mocassins. Then a pair of blue cloth leggins 
were hauled over his trowsers, 


partly to keep the snow 


and a decorum of conduct, which they never forget. | from sucking to them, and partly for warmth After 
From the specimens of female soldiers which I have | this he put ona leather capote edged with fur. This 
seen so frequentiy, [ can well understand and appreci- | coat was very warin, being lined with flannel and over- 
ate the heroismof Joan of Arc, her pride of character, | lapped very much in front It was fastened with a 
and the wonderful deeds of daring which she accom- | searlet worsted belt round the w aist, and with a loop 
plished, and the victories which she achieved Rely | at the throat. A ptir of thick mittens made of door. 
upon it, that same spirit now exists among the French | skin hung round his shoulders by a worsted cord, and 
women ; and they give up their freinds, or themselves jhis neck was wrapped in a huge shawl, over the 


to battle, witha joy anda spirit that is limited by no 
other considerations than that of their country and 
their country’s honor 


mighty folds of which his good-humoured visage beam 
led like the sun on the edge of a fog-bank 
When I used _to read of the | with ear-pieces completed his costume.- 
victories of Joan of Arc, and her feats of military | Hudsen Bay 


A fur cap 


quaintance of that nation, they were all of diminutive 
stature. The men, on the other hand, were tall and 
slender ; but, besides, the sexes were strikingly distin- 
guished by their dress ; 


SD 


Marriage. . 
The City of New York is more than one-third of | It is a difficult question this of marriage ; youth is 


The demand was far from unreasonable, but the 


for while among the Ostyaks, | 


91 





most naturally its season ; every unfolding sentiment 
and budding hope, and branching desire, bends at that 
period toward the sun of love. Marriage, without 
love in highest enthusiasm, is not worthy the name; 
but the firm basis of reason is not the less needful. 
And how liable is youth to mistake—to decide on un- 
certain premises—or, more correctly speaking, to act 
unreasonably ' True, passivn lights its beautiful flame, 
and pours forth its generous warmth in the heart of 
youth ; but the fire does not there die! In the pure 
and earnest soul, love, highest and most intense, lives 
ever; preserving the freshness of spring through the 
maturer seasons of life,and insures to him who guards it 
with vestal care, a perpetual youth of the heart.— 
“ Manhood is the season for marriage,” says the phi- 
losopher of life ; acertain virility of mind, as well as 
body, is necessary in order to judge and capacitate for 
so important a relation. It is from our ideal of what 
marriage ought to be, not from our observation of the 
unions, called marriages, around us, that we must rea- 
son and decide in the question before us. 
* * * * + 2 
Our estimate of the worth and uses of marriage will 
| greatly depend on the appreciation we have formed of 
the meaning of life,and on the understanding we have 
of our own nature. If that estimate be noble and 
true, and if we correctly comprehend ourselves, we 
may conceive somewhat of the responsibility we ought 
to feel to act in the light of highest reason, when seek- 
| ing to secure to ourselves the unspeakable benefits of thia 
“ pemignest ordinance of God to man,” as Milton no- 
bly designates it. Our ideas of marriage are general- 
ly derived from the circumstances and examples around 
us, and these are rarely the most favorable to a correct 
In designing the structure of life, we must 
be guided by truth and nature, rather than by custom 
and example ; thus only can we insure beauty and har- 
mony in the building. Each of us is the architect of 
his own existence, we are given life and the materials 
|to make it great and real; if we neglect to do so, it 
| becomes mean and tasteless. ‘What is life,” asks the 
| wise Milton, “‘ without the vigor and spiritual exercise 
| of life?” To establish this vigor and inspire this spir- 
| jtuality, is marriage chiefly valuable, and only when it 
| thus rouses into highest life the full maturity of exist- 
‘ence is it worthy of that most holy office which the 
Creator has assigned it, of perpetuating his image on 
earth. This highest appointment is alone sufficient to 
| denote the intense importance of right and real mar- 
| riages, it is impossible to estimate the increased wealth 
|of mind and soul that would accrue to the world if the 
|sanction of nature and truth were sought in renewing 
| the ranks of lite 
Marriage is a solermn thing, and must be a commun- 
ion of spiritual and temporal comforts, a covenant of 
|unfeigned love and peace whereof both the general 
jand particular end is the peace and contentment of 
/ man’s mind, such is Milton’s definition, and taking the 
| full meaning of every word, a just one. To insure 
contentment and communion, marriage must be an en- 
| tire friendship, as well asa perfect love —Jerrold’s 


Magazine. 


Sometutne 1x Looxs.—A man’s look is the work of 
|years. It is stamped on his countenance by the events 
| of his whole life ; nay, more, the hand of nature, and 
| it is not to be got rid of easily. There is, as it has 

been remarked repeatedly, something in a person’s ap- 
| pearance at first sight which we do not like, and which 
| gives us an odd twinge, but which is overlooked in @ 
multitude of other circumstances till the mask is taken 

off, and we see this lurking character verified in the 
| plainest manner in the sequel. We are struck at first, 
'and by chance, with what is peculiar and characteris- 
|tic. Also, with permanent traite and general effects. 
These afterwards go off ina set of unmeaning, com- 
mon-place details. This sort of prima facie evidence, 
then, shows what a man is, better than what he says or 
| does——for it shows us the habit of his mind, which is 
| the same under all circumstances and disguises —Hag- 
litt. 


Uso Foscoto.—Foscolo was intended for a man of 
action and strife ; ease and fortune unnerved and de- 
moralised him. Had he landed in England obscure 
and unfriended, had his energies been roused by want 
j}and adversity, he would have carved his way through 

all obstacles and made his own destiny. As it was, 
| bewildered by a first gleam of ephemeral success, lulled 
| by the calm security of the haven into which Fortune 
rocked him, he only thought of enjoying an opulence 
| which he fancied he had found ready made. He was 
soon and roughly, awakened from his dream indeed,but 
disappointment was not so easy for him to brook as de- 
|spondency. It was fatal, indeed, that the well-mean- 
jing liberality and hospitality of the English people 
should be exercised in favor of a man who could but 








| misconstrue it into a homage due to the superiority of 
| his mind and character ; and it was stil! more fatal, that 
| his friends, either too soon thinking he had been am- 
| ply provided for, or too easily repulsed by the haughti- 
| ness, stubbornness, and, we might almost say, fierce- 
|ness of the man’s manners, with but few exceptions, 
| abandoned him to his evil genius, and saffered him to 
| pine away in want and obscurity, and to die broken- 
hearted.— Mariotti’s Italy. 


the shape of the park and malitza is the same for men 
and women, here the garment of the male is always 
made to open at the breast, whilst the women, on the 
other hand, wear a short pellisse ; which, without the 
Ostyak hood, reminds me, by its appearance, of the 
old Russian saraphan, and is made of various colored 


ed together ; nay, is often adorned with stripes of Eu- 


His oponent agreed to this} and which bears some resemblance to a European 

They played for the har- | helmet, as well as to certain head-dresses of the Tar- 
They played for the carriage and| tars and Burits 
They played for the palace, for the | behind in queues beyond the hat, is the object of par- | 


| rusty indeed, but in other respects quite perfect —Er- 


A glutton’s tail hangs down at the back 
of this garment ; and, furthermore, these finery-loving 
dames wear, instead of the veil of the Ostyak women, | 
a hat of similarly varied furs, with broad lappets fall- 


ing down at both sides, and on the back of the neck, 


And then their hair, hanging down 


ticular care. They fasten to these queues metallic or- | 
naments of every kind, which jingle at the least move 
But the Samoyede women, in complying with this fash- 
ion, think nothing too costly; and I saw a women | 
here, wearing at the end of her tresses, along with a 
number of iron and brass rings, the lock of a musket, 


man’s Siberia 
<ccepaininiaamaaiiaiaatitigs 

Gravity oF Breakrast.— Whether breakfast is the 

most serious and silent meal because it is first, or be- 

cause it is the soberest, it is difficult to say ; but it does 

generally pass without much talk that is worth record- 

ing. Punsters very seldom pun at breakfast, and the 


narrators of long-winded stories are at that time more 
} 


' 


sparing of their tales. There is then seldom any ar 
gumentative discussion or any play of wit. Breakfast 
is altogether a matter of business, an affair of life and 


because, 


eath- 


‘ if people did not break their fast, they 
Dinner is quite another thing ; that Is, 


and they 


could not live. 
more a matter of pleasure than of business ; 
who speak ot the pleasures of the table. are supposed to 
allude to dinner, and not to dreakfast. A man may | 
dine with Duke Humphrey five days in aw eek ; but it } 


Ballantyne’s\ is a much more serious matter to breakfast with Duke | 
' 
' Humphrey 


ht 
From the Dublin Natioa. 


Song for my Own Love. 
Ox! come to me, asthore machree ' 

I love you more than my heart can tell! 
I’ve not a thought in the night or day 

But’to prove how deep and well. 

The softest green of the summer trees, 

The sweetest strain of the wild bird’s song, 
The holiest sunbeam that lights the sky, 
Were welcome small for the one whom I 

Have worshipped and wept so long’ 


There’s none I know, on earth below, 
Could treasure and doat on my love like me; 
The laughter and tears of my inmost soul 
Rush on in a stream to thee. 
There’s hardly place in my heart’s deep cell 
To hold the wealth that on thee I'd pour, 
And I sit alone all the long, long hours, 
While a heaving joy swells thro’ tearful showers 
In my fondness for you, asthore! 


Then come to me, cushla machree! 


You're left by the world to me alone ; 
And wild and bright is my joy and pride 
When I think of my darling one! 
I know not how I ean greet you best- 
| know not how I can most adore; 
Butin winged delight still Trove along, 
With a dreamy step anda voice of song, 
Waiting for you, asthore! 





‘esas 













of the age. Europe trembled in all her parts before 
the shock which they had given by a single blow ; 
kings and emperors turned pale beneath the reverber- 
ation of their mighty voice; and the whole world 
stared in admiration at the splendors of their achieve- 
Was it strange that their hearts beat high 
that they were jealous of 
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“Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights, frand, oppr , @ gambling spirit in trade, 
reck'ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, all tending to 
{mpoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. P : 
Retief is to come, and can only come from the new application with unexampled Hope ; 
of Christian principles, of Universal justice an aie it” | What they had done ; that they rejoiced almost madly | 

Wiuiam Evpenr Caanninc. | over the promises of the Future ? 


== Yet in the midst of all this exultation, came the 
| National Assembly, which, without denying their 
| wishes blankly, turned a cold shoulder to many of their 

It was prudent for that body, per- 


; ment. 








The French Outbreak. 
We confess that our hopes of France have been 
somewhat disappointed. The Revolution of Februa- 
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they only suffer in common with the greatest benefac. 
tors of the human race, who in being fellow-laboreys 
with God for the benefit of humanity, have in eye 
age been branded as children of the devil. 
bide their time 

Meanwhile, let their calumniators, who charge the 
atrocities of the workmen's revolt on the principles of 
Association, perceive their prototypes in the panic. 





are too true to their immortal principles, which express 
both Liberty and Order, to indulge in revolutionary 
excesses on the one hand, or to forget their duties to 
the suffering masses on the other. Away, then, with 
the foolish and malignant calumnies of these Ameri- 
can slanderers, whose charges would excite as much 


Let them 


surprise with all classes in Paris as they do contempt 
In us! 





Social Evils and their Remedy. 


stricken wretches, who once accused the physicians of 
Paris, while exposing their lives for the cure of the 
The wants of man inevitably grow out of the con- | cholera, with producing the pestilence by poisoning the 
stitution of his nature, and make themselves felt in 


every individual of his race. 


water. 
hh  —— 
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ry; which rose so suddenly as to seem a direct inspira- 
tiotof Providence, though so grand and comprehen- 
Hive Was yet éo noble in its moderation, though so de- 
cided and unfaltering was yet so touching and beauti- 
ful inits enthusiasm, that our confidenee in our com- 
mon Humanity was raised and strengthened, as it had 
never been before. We sawin it the beginning of a 
New Day for this Earth,—the advent of the great Era 
#0 long predicted by poets and prophets, when war and 
bloodshed should give place to peaceful Progress and 
ordérly Revolttion, and Sotiety should recognise the 
universal rights of all—even the meanest of her child- 
ren. 

It is true, we were not so sanguine as to expect that 
there would be no difficulties in the glorious career un- 
dettaken by France; we anticipated, indeed, com- 
mercial embarrassments that would upheave Society 
from its centre, strong agitations of the starving popu- 
lace, ending sometimes in slaughter, and a long and 


stern battle at the Tribune and in the newspapers be- | 


tween the champions of the new thought and the pan- 
ders to old selfishness ; but all this, we supposed, 
would be accompanied by constant and substantial 
conquests for the spirit of Constructive Reform. 

That immortal Provisional Government, whose ear- 
lier decrees will stand a monument to their glory, to 
the end of time, confirmed the exalted hopes which 
the first act of the Workingmen excited, and had they 
remained true to the inspiration under which they com- 
menced, there would never have been anything in their 
subsequent history to deplore 
one fatal mistake: they postponed the Elections too 


But they committed 


long, and thus, instead of appealing to the whole People 
while still under the impulse of the original inspiration, 
they delayed until the bourgeoisie recovered from their 
fright, until the legitimists could rally their forces and 
their means, until the conservative priests could work 
upon the fears of old women and superstitious men,— 
and in short, until the reactionary party in all its 
branches could thoroughly organise, and by their su- 
perior command of means, by their more perfect dis- 
cipline, by their greater leisure, to some extent defraud 
the workingmen of their well-earned triumphs, through 
the plausible fairness of the ballot-box. We say plaus- 
ible fairness, because the ballot-box, though as honest as 
any mode that could be devised in present society, to 
get at the sense of the people, is yet not so honest as 
it seems, for the simple reason that the money-bag par- 
ty have leisure to attend, and means to influence Elec- 
tions ; while the working party, living from hand to 
mouth, know that every hour taken from their labor, 
is just so much substracted from the stomachs of them- 
selves and families. 

When we saw the complexion of the National 
Assembly, then, our hopes began to droop ; we saw 
that in adopting the policy of postponement, though it 
was done with the best of motives, the Provisional 
Government had surrendered a great advantage, and 
thereby rendered the aspects of the future more com- 
plicated and ominous. Yet we trusted to the genius 
of Lamartine and the good sense of the French, to 


retrieve the effects of this error. This was partly done, 


by subsequent developments of the Nationa] Assem- 
bly, but not with so decided and emphatic a demon- 
stration as to recover fully the ground which had been 
lost. 

But this brings us to what say of the causes and 
consequences of the recent bloody revolt. 

1. Tue Causss, 

Were firet of all that great Primary Cause, lying 
back of all revolutionary violence,the horrible condition 
of the Masses in all civilized nations. When in asin- 
gie city, asin Paris, we find one hundred and twenty 
thousand men,—one fourth of the whole male popula- 
tion,—clamoring for government relief in the gaunt 
face of starvation or crime, when the only question 
with such a multitude is “Bread or Death,” and they 
write it on their blood-red banners, we need not go far 
to find the real causes of turbulence and slaughter 
These poor, degraded, deluded outcasts and workers, 


have often no alternative, but the lingering torment of 
starvation or sudden extinction in some frantic attempt | 


{ - 7 . + 
| posture of affairs in France, is the rapid spread of the 


to better their state. It is the same to them, whether 
they go without food or make themselves food for ean- 
non. Death stares at them from either hand, like the 
frightful images set on the portals of the Egyptian 
tombs 
evils than the silent and wasting agonies of their ordi 
nary life 

This is the secret, then, of the late massacre in Paris 
But, apart from this general cause which is always op 
erating with more or less strength 
direct and special influences to drive 
France to desperation 
a glorious revolution ; they had conquered a powertul 
dynasty, as if by magic, and imstaled upon its ruins a 
government of theirown. Twice before they had as- 


sisted in a similar movement, and twice before had 


favorite projects. 





| could not be successful 
| was not desirable tha¥it should be successful! 


quent government. 


| Republic 





present signal defeat. 


: an easy matter compared with the solution of the 


They plunge into havoc and rapine as less 


there were other 
the laborers ol 


They had recently achieved 


haps, to dismiss the ill-advised schemes of Louis Blanc. 


But, they should not have done it with cold-hearted 


jeers and taunts. They should have shown a more 
decided sympathy with his aims, while they corrected 
and revised the means. What they have done subse- 
quently, in the bill of Rights in the new Constitution, 


‘they should have done at once and heartily ; they 


should have allowed no time for legitimists and reac- 
tionaries of varous sorts, to infuse suspicions into the 
popular mind. Instead of encouraging the hopes of 
the masses by prompt and determined action, they de- 


bated and questioned till the affections of the populace | condition, wich now prevail among men. 


were alienated ; till their confidence was lost,—till the 


If a portion of mankind were born with a certain 
faculty like spontaneous combustion, by which life 
could perpetually renew itself without the need of ex- 
ternal support: if they were clothed with rhinoceros 
skins, which the cold could not freeze, nor fire burn, 
nor rain wet ; if their muscles and sinews were as inca- 
pable of suffering as the iron wheels and Gutta Percha 


bands of machinery ; if their social feelings were satis- 
,of the Provisional Government in France, upon the 


| wicked, wicked Fourierists. 


fied with herding together, like flocks of sheep, or seek- 
ing plunder in company, like wolves,-—there would be 
some reason for the monstrous. ivequalities of social! 


of society could then be performed by those who were 


kuture presented to them once more a black Vista of | qWalified to compete with wood and brass. They would 


How 
dreadfully they acted, we know! 
2d. Tur Consequences. 
Every lover of Liberty, every lover of Order, every 


jone who sympathizes with the cause of the people, 
| must sorrow over the fearful.scenes of July—must sor- 


row over the life lost, the dauntless spirits sacrificed, 


| the brutal passions aroused, the inveterate prejudices 
| burnt into the hearts of brothers, and the cause of re- 
| joicing which it has given to the selfish and miscreant 
| partizans of Despotism. 


It was an effort, which in 


|the very nature of it, being destructive and partial, 


In any aspect of the case, it 
The 
wretched agents in the business, had they triumphed 
over their brothers of the National Guard, could have 
done nothing for themselves—coald only have been 
benefitted by the temporary fruits of pillage 


jappear to have had no constructive plans for subse- 


They would have become the 


| prey of sanguinary factions, and despotic leaders. We 
'are thankful, therefore, that the event terminated in 
| . ‘ 

| the signal defeat of the insurgents 


At the same time, we think that this disastrous and 


fearful demonstration, will incidentally produce some 
' 
| important good effects. 


Politically, it will ensure the establishment of the 
The numerous France, the 
Carlists, the Philippists, the Bonapartists, the Destruc- 
tionists, will now learn the real strength of the govern- 
ment, and will be slow to undertake any open meas- 
ures to defeat its power 


factions of 


They will see how invinci- 
bly the republican principle is entrenched behind the 


affections of nearly all classes. They will be cautious 


| as to how they coquette with the mob, who on the oth- 
er hand will have received a seasonable warning in their 


Our conviction, then, as well as 


| our hope, is, that this fearful calamity will put an end 
}to the reign of violence. 
| nothing is to be accomplished by powder ; that it can- 


All parties must fee! that 


not extinguish opinions nor furnish bread; that it only 


j leaves a deposit of ill-feeling which goes on blacken- 
| ing for ages. 


But the most important consequence of this out- 
break will be that it will teach the timid and reaction- 


jary members of the National Assembly, what they 


; ought to have known before, that the People are not 


to be trifled with. The question of Labor must be 
settled, speedily, definitely,— without paltering and 
without delay. This their chief, almost their 
only business. The political constitution of the State 


is 


social problem. It were a useless matter, too, if the 
iatter is not first taken up and resolved. Two hun- 
dred thousand starving workers are still clamorous, 
and wil] not be silenced by any number of musket- 
vollies. Even their mangled bodies, if they are shor 
down, will spring up Dragon’s teeth. They want 
Work, and Work they will and must have. It is in 
The craving stomach admits of no postponement. It 
has a voice more potential than the voice of cannon 


| - . ° ‘ 
| We trust, therefore, that the French Government will | the busy hum of social life 
| not now overlook its first duty 


Another result which we expect from the present 


It 


must now be seen, in a clearer light than heretofore, 


benignant and adequate principle of Association 


that the comprehensive, the just, the rational, the recon 
ciling discoveries of Fourier embrace the only truths 


which meet the exigencies of the crisis. It must be 


seen, by all reflective minds, how they explain the ori 
gin of the present discontents, how they conciliate the 
interests of all classes, and what a brilliant prospect ol 
cooperative activity they open up for the future. We 
jrejoice to add, that our friends in Paris prove them- 


| selves worthy of the capabilities of their exalted posi 
| tion They are found universally on the side of Or- 
der ; yet they do not meanly try to wink out of sight 
\the gross wrongs and abuses by which the Many have 


|been oppressed. Their whole conduct gives the lie to 


they been atrociously cheated. But this time, they were | the Heralde, Transcripts, Expresses, and other invet- 


promised that all should be right 


for them were among the noblest and highest names | found them with factionists and demagogues 


The men who acted |erate and predestinated falsifiers, who wilfully con 


They 


They | 


| suffering and despair. Under this feeling, their fero- |h®ve no hunger to be appeased, and the question of 
| cious passions whetted in the meantime by the prejudi- |S¥bsistence would lose, its significance., They would 
| ces instilled into their minds by the wily insinuations | h8ve no affections to be gratified, and for them social 
| of legitimists and demagogtes, they acted 


|order would become an affair of no consequence 


| Judging from the conduct of society, it might be 


supposed that the Divine Providence had madé a mis- 
| 


itake, in not establishing some such arrangement ; for | 


\it proceeds as far as possible, on thé supposition, that 
ithe nature of man is not identical with itself and that 
|a portion of the race are created with wants, and con- 
| sequently with claims, to which the rest can make no 


| pretensions 
| 


Its institutions, accordingly, have the ef- 
| 
|wealth and luxury, while othere are destitute of the 
inecessaries of life,—of allowing a part to indulge in 
| refined and elegant leisure, while the others are degra- 
ded and imbruted by excessive toil—of insuring to a 
portion a superfluity of means, which they cannot ap 
|priate, and of depriving the others of the resources 
which are essent.al to their existence 

This inequality of distribution is utterly at war with 
| the fact of equality in the primary wants. (iod has 
created man with an identity of nature; society goes on 
| the supposition, that it differs with different individuals 


| God has given every man the necessity of hunger and | 
| 


| thirst ; society leaves the supply of bread and water 


|to the chances of competition. God inspires the heart 
of every parent with a desire to see his children com- 
| fortably fed, decently clad, well instructed, and usefully 
| employed ; society, like an unfeeling step-mother, lets 
| her children shift for themselves. Hence, the edifying 
| exhibition of bare-footed girls sweeping the crossings 
for a penny, officiating as model artists for a dollar a 
| night, or “ boarding ” for the benefit of the public at a 
|higher tariff, while their brothers are splitting their 
|lungs with shrieking the latest news from “ Mexico,” 
“turning a pretty penny on the wharves by stealing on 
ia small scale, or promoting the health of the city by 
| massacreing dogs at four shillings a head. 

| This is the secret of socia! evils. Society has not 
regarded the laws of the Creator in the arrangement 
No 
| divine law can be violated without incurruing a penalty. 
Obedience to the law is the condition of good ; while 
sensible evil is intended to restore us to the way from 


which wé have departed 


of its institutions. The consequence is inevitable 


the social code gives birth to moral monsters, thieves, 


pick-pockets, loafers, swindlers in trade, commercial 


cormorants, speculating politicians, mendacious editors, 
“red republicans,” and all the human scourges, which 
God, in his mercy, sends forth on a corrupt society to 
call it to repentance, and by the discipline of terror to 


purge away its sins. 





of society, are found everywhere. 
proportion to the extent of the transgression 


circumstances, political traditions, and natura] charac- 
ter, 
form of violence and bloodshed in the revolt of fam- 
ished men, who cry for “ bread or blood.” 


Dae nae 
| Europe. With society as it is, this cry cannot be avoid- 


,ed 


| fight 
| that degree of compression, which destroys social free- 
dom. And this gives only temporary relief, and pre- 
pares for an aggravated crisis. We are thus brought 
back to a true social organization—an organization 
founded on the divine laws, not on human fictions,—‘‘a 
true tabernacle which the Lord pitched and not man,” 
—as the only effectual remedy for the evils of society 
Ihe seience which has received the name of Socialism 
has for its purpose the investigation and establisment 
of a true social organization. The fourm of Socialism 


to which we give the name of Association, is the or 
ganization discovered by Charles Fourier, and demon 


This 


we are fully assured, is adequate to the cure of the 


strated by strict scientific inductions remedy, 


trightful social evils, whose existence is admitted on all 
hands. The announcement of the remedy does not 
produce the disease. The principles of social organi 
zation, it is absurd to pretend, are the cause of prevail- 


ing socialevils. If the advocates of social reform are 


imade the subjects of such a preposterous accusation 





| which would make itn 


| nals and report them to our readers 


} 
isting abuses 


Hence, the transgression of | 


The evils which proceed from a false organization 
They prevail in 
They 
are manifested in a variety of forms, according to local 


In France, for example, they have assumed the 


This cry 
| has been heard with more or less strength, from time 
vain to attempt the postponement of their demands. | to time, in many of the great centres of population in 


Its harsh, funereal tones must grate dismally over 
Men who are not fed, will 
The only safeguard, short of a radical cure, is 


Important News. 


The True Sun of this city, reports that the Naomi, 
which arrived on Saturday last, brought over som. 
“fourteen Fourierists, to propagate Fourieriam in he: 
nighted America.” We are glad to hear of this acces. 
sion to our strength, but are somewhat surprised tha; 


| these missionaries have not made themselves know, 


to us before this. ‘The sare paper charges all the seg 


But, its facts and its opin. 
ions are both wide of the truth. These fourteen mis. 


The labor | sionaries we are told, are simple-hearted emigrants who 


have come to try their fortunes in the new world. Ay 
to the Provisional Government we are not ashamed of 


} much that it hae done, while its failures arose from the 
| fact that it was not Fourieristic enough. Another opiti- 


ion of this sapient print is that Turkey and Egypt ex. 
hibit the best practical specimens of Fourierism carrieg 
out. It is astonishing how easily some men make 


fools of themselves ! 





17 We find in the New Vork Sun of Tuesday ng 


an intelligent article on the late insurréction at Parig, 


which we cheerfully copy, as a contrast to the ridiey. 
lous mis-statements, with which many City Editors at. 
tempt to pull wool over the eyes of their readers If 


. ithese Editors are to be believed in their raw-head and 
ifect of placing certain classes in the possession of |, | : a 
| bloody-bones stories about “ Fourierism,” it can easily be 


| shown that the fathers of liberty in this country were 


responsible for the atrocities of the reign of terror jp 
1792, 


vocates of violence and disorder, by any who are above 


We have no fear of being regarded as the ad- 


| the merest vulgar prejudices, or as meditating crimes 


“ wood thing for us all to he 
hung together,” according to the benevolent wish of 
cotemporary ; but it is none the less pitiable and dis. 


| gusting for men who undertake to enlighten public 


opinion, to scatter abroad their anathemas with a reck- 
lessnese, which would disgrace an inmate of the Bloom- 


ingdale asylum. We shall carefully note the specimens 


| of fairness and Jove of trath which we observe in the jour- 


We believe there 
are many too intelligent and conscientious to attempt to 
gratify their own piques by calumniating the most bene- 
ficent, the most pacific, and the most comprehensive 
movement,that ever attempted to wage war against ex- 


At any rate, the Sun, on this occasion, 


gives forth a true light. 
| 


The attempt to throw the odium of the late insur- 
rection in*Paris, upon the shoulders of Fourierism, 
Communism and Infidelity ,without diserimination is un- 
just. Fourierism and Communism are as unlike as light 
and darkness, and what is understood as infidelity, is at 
antipodes with both, and especially with Fourierism.— 
The best proof that Fourierism is not considered in 
Paris as one of the causes of the insurrection is the 
fact that the “‘ Democratique Pacifique,” the leading 
organ of the Fourierists, was not suppressed with the 
dangerous papers, but rather, copies of it were circula- 
ted throughout Paris, as the strongest advocates of or- 
der and forbearance, end such has been its tone since 
the emeute of February. 

We are not the advocates of any of these new so- 
cial systems, but it is just that discrimination should be 
made between the philosophy of men who preach an- 
archy, or what inevitably os to it, and of those who, 
advocating the social elevation of the race, insist 
against violence and disorder. It is evident from the 
history of the insurrection, that thousands of the mis- 
guided men in it, were moved by little less than de- 
spair. The cry of “bread or death,” and that “it were 
better to die by a bullet than of starvation,” does not 
sound ae coming from hearts only bent on massacre, 
conflagration and pillage. 

The designing bad men, took advantage of this de- 
spair of the people, and that thousands of criminals and 
vagabonds centering in Paris also took advantage of 
the oceasion in order to plunder, there can be no doubt 
Russian gold too, which for weeks before the outbreak 
was plentiful in Paris, was unquestionably scattered 
profusely by secret agents, bent upon producing every 
possible disorder and violence, to bring republicanism 
into disgrace and contempt. But that a hundred thov- 
sand Frenchmen fought with such self-saerificial deter- 
mination, without any inspiration but desire for blood 
and plunder, is too monstrous to believe. Terribly a# 
they were mistaken as to the true means of escaping 
their distress, the energy and despair evinced in the ac- 
tions of the mass of insurgents, indicated mightier 
causes than the preaching of Blanqui, or the glitter of 
Russian gold 

as 

7 The admirable letter of Mr. Dana to the Trt- 
| bune presents a clear and philosophical analysis of the 
causes which produced the recent dreadful conflict 0 

Paris. Writing with the freedom from party prej¥ 
| dices and the comprehensive views which are the nec 
essary result of an intelligent reception of the Associa 
| tive system, he is enabled to place the subject in a sa! 
isfactory light, and to derive from it those social lesson®, 


1 
which, in the present crisis of affairs, it is of essenti@! 
We 


copied on our first page the portions of the letter which 


| importance should be fully borne in mina have 
serve to shew the connexion of events, that made inev!! 
| able the collision of interests in the streets of Paris. Ou! 
| readers, who have not already seen it, in the Tridune, 
| will peruse it with avidity, and cannot fail to perceive 
from its statements, the absurdity of the charge which 
| is going the rounds of the more unscrupulous paper 


} ~e of 
that the insurrection wae excited by the influence © 
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« Foutierism.” Tt is not only certain that not a single | unfavorable to associated 


THE HARBINGER. 


agriculture, in which he says | the tunic, adorned with galones on the sleeve distinctive 


Fourierist was engaged on the side of the insurgents ;| that the colony of Sig in Algeria is about to fall to | of their rank 


but that the general prevalence of his principles of social 
reform would have made the insurrection an impossi- 
bility. 
four days of blood, shows the peril of a starving pop- 
niace in the bosom of society. The Associative sys- 
tem points out the way, by which that peril can be 
averted, and unity of interests guarantied, with no sac- 
rifice of individual rights. 
its action, so pacific in its measures, and so universal in 


A system, so beneficent in 


its influence, will command the convictions of wise 
and benevolent men, (as it has already done to such a | 
gratifying extent,) whenever the highest elevation of 
society shall be deemed an object of equal interest with 
that of amassing private wealth or ministering to per- 


sonal ambition 
tt 


Falscheod in High Places. 
We do not deem it worth while, as a general rule, to 
hunt down the lies that are basely palmed upon the pub- 
They us- 


nally carry their own refutation with them, besides 


lic in regard tothe Associative movement 


being insignificant on account of the sources from which 
they emanate. We cannot, however, let the assertion 
pass unrebuked, which we find in the last Freeman's 
Journal, (a Catholic paper of this city,) that the late 
insurrection in Paris was provoked by the instigation 
of the ‘‘Fourierites.” 


never invented by the father of lies 


A more shameless falsehood was | 
The Association- 
ists of Paris, from the time that they were first known 
ae a school, have been distinguished for nothing more 
than their uniform advocacy of public order,of the nghts 
of property, and the promotion of social progress by 
pacific measures. The late dreadful conflict at Paris 
so far from being “instigated” by the “Fourierites,” was 
in direct opposition to the first principles of their sys- 
tem, and the reckless assertion of the Freeman is a 
more infamous calumny than it would be to charge upon 
the Catholic Church the blood that has 


her name by ambitious sovereigns 


been shed in 
This Journal, it is 
understood has lately passed from the hands of the 


amiable prelate, whose courtesy and fairness have 
heretofore been conspicuous in its colurmns, to the care 
of 2 young man named Mc Master, of whose quality 
oar readers have already had a slicht specimen Phe 
cause of good manners and good morals has no reasor 
to rejoice at ine change 
TT TTI 
A Rare Chance. 

We perceive from the advertising columns of the 

Chronotype, that the few remaining copies of Mr 


Wricut’s translation of La Fontrarne’s fables, in the 


splendid octavo edition, are offered on terms of the 
most liberal character. Here isa chance to obtain one 
of the most attractive productions of the Américan | 
press for a very trifling remuneration 

We are glad to notice, also, the proposals for issuing 
a new edition in numbers, of this translation, which, 
though perhaps not so extensively known as its merits 
deserve, is certainly one of the happiest intellectual! | 
efforts in its kind that we are acquainted with in any 
literature. Mr. Wright has hit off the charming pecu- | 
liarities of his original, with a graceful ease and viger, 
which nothing but a kindred genius could impart, and | 
which makes his laugh-compelling work appear more 
like the creation of a master-hand than the reproduc- 


tion of a favorite author. It is in fact, La Fontaine 
clothed in an English costume, writing the English lan- 
guage like a native, and wielding its delicate and sub- | 
tle powers of expression, with a certain facile at-home- 
neas, that leaves no suspicion of his being a foreigner. 
Indeed, if there is any truth in transmigration, old La 
Fontaine is now editing the Chronotype in Spring Lane, 
Boston, and amuses his leisure moments with inditing 
in another language the same quaint and humorous 
fancies, which caused so many a hearty chuckle to the 
gay Parisiansof hisday. ‘The illustrations by Grand. | 
ville, which accompany this work, are inexpressedly 
rich and comic ; they are a library of humor in them- 
selves; and if gerierally circulated, we should hear no 
more of dyspepsia. We can recommend these vol- 
umes to our friends who are striving to get through the 
summer unscorched as a more agreeable alleviation of 





the hot weather than a trip to Coney Island or Na- 
hant 


he 


The French Revolution as we view it, or 


OF THE “ DEMOCRATIB 


SAMPLES PACIFIQUE.” 
June 12th. 
AcricuLtTuRAL Cotony oF Sic, (in ALGERIA.) 
“We have repeatedly declared that the colony of | 
Sig is entirely independent of the direction of our} 


School ; but we have always added that we watched | 


the progress of this associative experiment with a live 
ly interest. We are therefore happy to insert some 
letters which formally refute Marshal Bugeaud’s prog- 
nostication of death to this colony, in an article by 
him recently published in the Rewue des deux Mondes 

“ It certainly is not at amoment when the State de- 
termines to encourage all the attempts at agricultural 


association and all the efforts at colonization, that an 


enterprise 80 happily situated as that at Sig can fall 
for want of adequate resources or suppor! We trust 
the present minister will cause to be made an exact 


report of the state of things at Sig, and we doubt not 


that he will interest himself more warmly than the 
preceding government in the success of this associative 
colony 


“ Here are the letters 


“«To Mons. Ad. R 


Labistant, 
«Paris, June Y 
«My pear Sin,—Marshal Bugeaud has just written 
in the Revue dee deux Mondes of June Ist, an article 


The horrible experience of Paris, during the | 


| of sub-officer or 


pieces, in spite of the 130,000 francs of subsidies giv- | 
| en by the government, and in spite of the zeal of the | 


director, Gauthier, a captain in the artillery, passion- 
ately devoted to the Phalansterian theory. 

“*A fragment of this article has been published by 
the Univers, with comments ; the Siecle copies the ar- 
ticle of the Univers in its number of to-day, (8th 
June.) The narrow and retrograde journals are hap- 
py to be able to spread this false news. I say false 
news, for our worthy and excellent friend, Jules Du- 
val, sub-director of the colony of Sig, gives me the 
most satisfactory accounts in his letter of the 24th of 
May last. I send you an extract, which I beg you to 
insert, as a rectification of the address of Marshal 
Bugeaud, in the Democratie Pacifique’ ” 


Exrracr. 


‘« ‘Our union moves on, slowly but surely ; we have 


| suffered by the crisis which has suspended the usual 


current of money from France, but it has not shaken 
us. By postponing some of our works, we have been 
able tocontinue. At this moment our enclosure is ris- 


| ing, with an elegance that charms the eye, and will 


excite desire to inhabit the inside. 

“*We are actively pushing on our harvests, which 
are magnificent. The plain begins to look green with 
the great quantity of trees which we have planted 


The sun is hot, the air mild, nature genial, fresh end | 


inspiring; it is a magnificent moment for Algeria 
Agriculture here becomes the poetry of action 

“*A few years more, and a few more hundreds of 
thousands of francs, and the world wii! be dazzled by 
the unexpected beauty of our success, material and 
moral. I dnnounced at the outset to 


set out in Septernber, 1849 ; I still persist in this date. 
“It depends only on themselves whether they will 
enjoy in 1850 4 sufficiently fine foretaste of the splen- 
dors and the happiness of Harmony 
“‘T have been to Algiers to lecture there, and to in- 


| augurate there the banquet of the 7th of April, (Fouri- 


er’s birth-day.) You will soon receive a little pamph- 
let entitled the Phalanstery in Algeria, which con- 
tains the doings of the group of Associationists in Al- 
giers. After my lecture, they formed a Phalansterian 
circle there; another is established at Bone, and suc- 


cestively the example will be followed throughout the 


whole of Algeria. It is from this fertile and beautiful 





country that the first ery of triumph eed! you 
mav be sure of it . A ” 
Jane 17 
Moveasre Inpvsrrian Barranions 
The poiutica; agitauons of the dav are @ together 
superficia] : in the whole nation there is no serious 
dissent about the form of government In spite of 


the ephemeral enthusiasm just excited by Louis Napo 
Henry V. illu- 


fions, the Re public Is not coms romised tt Whi 


eon ; in spite of the revival of some 
regain 
all the moral power it had in February, as soon as our 
legislators shal] have brought remedies, or at least pal- 
liatives, to two evils which are more socia! than pouti- 
cal: the financial crisis, and the great number of work- 
men without work 

“ Not to mix up all subjects in the same article, we 
shal! not discuss here the financial question. We will 
suppose for a moment that, by the economical manage- 
ment 


| cures, by patriotic gifts, by bills issued upon rail-roads 


and insurances taken into its own hands, the govern- 
ment has created for itself disposable values 
“ Even this supposition is not indispensable; it is only 


necessary to give a more useful destination to the funds 


| actually absorbed by the national workshops, to em- 


ploy those who are without work in a productive man- 
ner 


“ The Republic ought to guaranty existence to the 


| laborers 


“ This gueranty cannot be realised by alms, which 
are burthensome to the Treasury and humiliating to 
the citizens who receive them 


‘The compensation of unproductive labor is too | 


much like alms-giving 

“Not only is the labor of the ateliers nationauz 
sterile ; it contributes to the already excessive congiom- 
eration of the population in the large cities. 

“Tt is necessary to assign to workmen out of em- 
ployment a productive and an agricultural branch of 
labor 

“The government should organize moveable indus- 
trial battalions (batatllons de travailleurs mobileg,) in 
a number proportional to the state of its resources, 

‘“ The moveable industria! battalion should be at the 
same time a restricted experiment and the first constit- 
uent element of an institution which has become ne- 
cessary, the army of public works 

“ This battalion, as we understand it, is divided into 
companies, and has all the ranks found in the army 

“ At its first formation, the officers are named by 
the State, which chooses them from the corps of mili- 
tary engineers of the mines,of the roads and bridges, the 
civil engineers and men recommended by their agro- 
nomic knowledge 

“ Each battalion has at least one officer to instruct 
it in the half of the sub- 


regiments of the 


military manceuvres, and 


officers, at first, are taken from the 


| line 


“ One year after the formation, when al! the men of 


the battalion shall have learned each other’s worth 


the ranks wiil be submitted to election, with the ex 
ception ot the superior officers, who will continue to 
be nominated by the government until! the new 


But, while the 


order 
ranks are elective, the electors can 
only choose among candidates who have passed a sa 
istactory eXamination im the theory and practice of en 
gineering, agronomy and the principal manceuvres of 
the army 

The government will publish the programme of 
these different examinations for aspirants to the grades 
officer 
“ The travatlleure mobiles will wear uniform blous 
with 


ea: the officers and sub-officere will be clothed 


our friends in | 
Paris that they must hold themselves in readiness to 


f revenues accruing, by the suppression of sine- | 


| * The mission of these laborers is to devote them- 
selves to such works as the planting of forests, inega- 
\tion, draining of marshes, clearing of lands, diking of | 
rivers, the construction of canals and railroads; they 
will take the field at the command of the departments, 
,the communes, or even of private individuals who are 
| willing to contribute to the expenses laid out by the 


| State upon the improvement of their domains 

“ The battalion will have drums and music ; 
will be presented to it by the Republic. 

“For needle-work, bleaching, the repairing of gar- | 
ments, the preparation of food, and for the lighter 
agricultural labors, a company of women and a com- 
pany of children can be annexed to each battalion. | 
Only the wives, sisters or daughters of the men of the | 
| battalion will be admitted, 


a flag 


Each child who is admit- | 
ited, must be taken under the immediate responsibility 
}of some man in the battalion. 
| “ The food and lodging of the travailleurs mobiles, 
| during the marches, will be regulated as it is in the ar- 
| my. 
“ The laborers will receive a fixed wages, reduced | 
to two-thirds for the women and one-half for children; 
independently of this fixed pay, which is proportional 





to rank, they will receive after each campaign a divi- | 


| dend proportional to the work accomplished. 
“ All the laborers will engage for one year 


“ Their labors of agriculture and embankment will 
| be intermingled with exercises and manceuvres so that | 
| they may be able, in case of an invasion, to aid in the 
| defence of the country 


“They will select, for their occupation, labors !eft | 


| - 
| by ordinary workmen for the want of hands. If these 


moveable battalions should be applied. especially in 
| winter, to mechanical labors, it would be chiefly with 
|the view to make or preserve objects indispensable to 
ther : the products could not be sold 

‘In the seasons of election, the women may elect | 
jin their owt 


company only ; the dignitaries who pre- | 


side over their labors must satisfy the conditions of a 


special! the children can name only their 


} 
sub-officers 


programme 


“ The battalion will be armed like the infantry ; it 


wll pass the review sometimes under arms. sor 


retimes 


with the instrument: of labor 


‘A special regulation will determine the discipline 


of these battalion: ; they wil! enjoy much more liberty | 


than the army 


“ Each battalion will be followed by a company of | 


waggoners to carry the machines and implements, as 
well as by a detachment of cavalry. 
“If experience justifies the hopes we found upon 
these battalions as a ineans of fertilizing the soil and |} 
defending it against the enemy, the infantry battalions 
jof the line will adopt a part of this organization, and 
| courses in scientific agriculture, in embanking, in the 
| construction of roads and bridges, wil! be founded in 
| all the preparatory military schools.” | 
Jone 18 } 
Tue Frence Revoivrion 
“ The French Revolution is a grand drama in five 
j acts, corresponding to the following periods: 14th Ju- 
ily, 1789, taking of the Bastile; 18th February 
| Vea, Napoleon’s entrance on the stage; 3d May,| 
| 1814, return of the Bourbons: Days of July, 1830; 
| Days of February, 1848. 


| “ The fifth act is commenced, each day brings us} 


year | 


' 


inearer to the denouement, and that denouement will 
be propitious, if there is a Providence in the world, and | 
\it humanity shows itselt worthy of its destinies 

“ During this great crisis, divided into five acts, what | 
| has been the moving impulse of the French people ! 
| 


“It has been urged to action by ail! the aepeeennd | 
| springs of its nature, by all the aspirations, al] the ten- 
|dencies, all the wants which have been disregarded 
| The human soul, crushed by the tyranny of the mid- | 
dle ages, wanted to expand freely. It has constantly | 
sought, amid a thousand blunders, individua! and socia! | 
happiness. 
“In the first acts of the French Revolution, the peo- 
ple, by a bloody struggle, destroyed the cient 
which opposed the happiness of the masses; it over- | 
threw obstacles ; it conquered the right, the liberty of} 
being happy, but not the science, and stil! less the re- | 
alization of happiness 
“The destruction of the obstacles opposed to hu- | 
iman liberty had two periods; oppressive institutions | 


were destroyed in France by the first republic ; they 


} 


were undermined, and rooted up abroad by the cam- 
| paigns of the Empire 

« The Empire, in fact, comes into the genera! tabl 
lof the Revolution. 


; 


the glory, the external influence of the 


Not only did its victories augment 
people who 
took the initiative. France did not overturn the thrones 
{in Germany, in Spain, in Italy, she did not form around 
the Corsican adventurer a court of fallen kings, allies 
or vassals, without lessening the prestige of monarchy 
ng 


The Empire sa ppe d, throughout a Europe the 


sition, the feudal nobility it ploughed the soil de 

ind sowed there these de mocratic ideas t whicl ir 
soldiers have never lost the traditior the seeds gern 
ated, and. when the Kings wished to iorm a coalition 
against the imperial colossus, they did not lead 
peoples so easily as in 1791: they had dea! with 
armed masses they had to promise libera: cons 
i tions, @ promise fatal to absolute monarchy, a diminu- 


tion of material mises were kept t 


power if the pre 


i 
} 


oss O1 @1) moral power if they were vio ated i 


the French Revolution oc- | t 


” Thus the first e€ poe h of 


cupies two acts: the Republic and the Empir the 


jold gothic feudalism annihilated at home 


riety to the scene, convey the pleasing intel! 


shaken and} Mil 


undermined abroad. In this period, consecrated to 
the destruction of obstacles, measures are violent, ter- 
ror within, war and conquest without. 

“The Restoration, accepted out of lassitude, the 
Monarchy of July, the fruit of an able manceuvre, are 
two epochs of apparent repose, but of profound intel- 
lectual labor. France has conquered the right and 
the liberty of realizing the happiness of the masses, 
she has not lost the memory of that immortal formula : 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. She feels that Europe 
is enlightened ; she sees distinctly in July that foreign 
nations are not so eager as formerly to interfere in her 
affairs; she studies now the science of happiness or of 
the integral development of humanity ; the social sci- 
ence is elaborated. The foremost thinkers of the na- 
tion attach themselves to the idea of agricultural, in- 
dustrial, commercial, and scientific Association. 

“Tf this labor could Have-lasted for one or two years 
more, France would have applied the new science, 
without groping, without hesitation, and without a cri- 
sis; but neither the Restoration nor the Government 
of July comprehended their epoch. They saw not 
that an impassable gulf separated them from the old 
feudal society; they saw not that Providence was 
granting them repose for fruitful meditation. Instead 
of summoning all men to happiness, they wished to 
surround themselves with a pretorian guard of the 
privileged and the idle, they looked always behind and 
never before. The Restoration wanted to reéstablish 
the dominion of the clergy and the noblesse ; the in- 
dignation of the bourgeoisie and the proletaries soon 
swept thataway. The monarchy of July, obliged to 
make a concession, but always the friend of privilege, 
supported itself upon the third estate, upon the middle 
class, upon commerce, and wished to build up a feu- 
dalism out of that. 

“But every branch cut off from the living trunk 
soon withers ; every class which isolates itself is soon 
corrupted. If the governments did not comprehend 
the destinies of France, France meved on not the less. 
While the socialists digcovered and made common the 
laws of future society, the proletaries, accounted as 


| nothing by the government, grew irritable ; the small- 


er bourgeoisie, exploited by the great bankers, formed 
the chorus; the excess of official scandals brought on 
an unexpected explosion, and France arrived by a 


| coup de theatre at the period of the realization of the 


theory of happiness, before the knowledge of this 
theory had become generalized. 

“ But, though it came before its time, the social rev- 
France has broken 
she has then meditated upon her future, 
she has found the plan ; the truth is no longer to be 
sought, it isto be diffused. What matter the clamor 
of the reactionists, that is to say the egoists and timer- 
ists? Has the night power to perpetuate itself, to 
resist the light, after a ray of the sun has pointed the 


olution of February will sarvive ; 
her chains ; 


horizon? Let the socialist republicans propagate the 
all places, and the drama, 


which commenced in 1789, will terminate in a denoue- 


theory of association in 


ment which the whole earth sha)! applaud.” 
LL a 
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Wisconsin and Wisconsin Phalanx. 


No. Il 


In the Northwest part of Fond-du-lac County, 20 
miles West by North from the town Fond-du-lac, 
which is the seat of Justice of the County, is the town 
Ceresco, laid out and built by the Wisconsin Phalanx, 
on whose domain it is, and to whom it belongs. The 
Wisconsin Phalanx, an Association holding the princi- 
ples of Charles Fourier, was instituted in May, 1844, 
by a band of Reformers, chiefly, if I mistake not, from 
Southport, Wisconsin. They began with smal! means, 
and with a smal! company. Not very long afterwards 
they were chartered by the Territorial] Legislature. 
Their number at present consists of 157 persons, men, 
women and children. They own 1713 acres of prime 
land, with a water power, having a fall on their own 
premises of at least 40 feet, in a distance, I presume, 
less than a mile ; most of the land is prairie, with oak 
openings and groves of oak, maple, poplar and rose 
wood ; they have valuable quarries of lime and rock 
for building ; their drinking water is very good and 
easily had, without much digging, in wells near the 
House. There is a small running brook convenient 


tothem. They are wholly out of debt ; and besides 
having their domain all paid for, they own considera- 
ble personal property, as cattle, swine, grain &c. ; but 


of the particulars of the stock, I cannot say much, not 


| recollecting the facts at this time 


The Prairie upon which the domain is located, is 
vast, elevated, of singular beauty. and remarkable for 
fertility and health. The Phalanx has been free from 


bilious fevers, or chills and fever; its health has been 


| eo — y good, that we may safely pronounce 


Ceresc to be unaffected by any local cause of sick- 
ness Attera long ride over & love ly Prairie, which 
ommands an extensive prospect, you begin to 
jeacend a gentie slope, which conducts you int ‘ 
som of a peacel sheitered valley, covering some 
indred acres of very rich, deep soil, traversed 
rook, and surrounded and protected on all sides 
sing grounds ‘hese elevations are skirted with 
trees, and present here and there some boldly project 


r 


ng rocks, which, while they impart something of a va- 
gence that 


he children of the Phalanstery, possess ample materials 


or the erection and adornment of their buildings 


his charming valley, the present domicils and other 


mprovements of the Wisconsin alanx, the Grist 


Saw Mill. Schoo!-house &<« are erecte and 









» be ea tas gd 
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here will be the new and permanent constructions ; for 
ihey need seek no better place. The first feeling that 
struck me, on seeing their dwellings, was one of dis- 
appointment. It was Autumn ; and if there had ever 
been any attempt at neatness or taste about the Man- 
sions, there was no vestige of it left. The palings 
about the yards were out of order ; it did not seem to 
me that there was any “ Sacrep Leeion” there to 
clear up external things and keep them tidy. Had I 
properly estimated the position of the Phalanx, | should 
not have judged them so harshly. They had gone 
through much labor in harvest; and much useful and | 
laborious work remained to be done. But still I must 
observe, that few working people appreciate the im- 
mense advantages accruing to them, from a tidy and 
tasteful appearance of their lawns, gardens, and enclo- 
sures. What struck me with peculiar favorableness at 
once, when I visited the New Jersey North American 
Phalanx, was the neatness, the correct taste visible in 
the works about the Mansion, the palings in good or- | 
der, the well-tended garden, the cleanly yards and 
walks freed from bush and litter. I thought, Acre 
dwell a people with whom | would like to live. A’| 
first impression of that kind is of great value. But I 
did not think so of the Wisconsin Phalanx, when I 
first saw their houses. My disappointment did not 
arise from the fact that the houses were not well con- 
structed, that they were common looking frame houses . 
for lexpected nothing better under the circumstances. 
I did not look for a Phalanstery. But at the same 
time I did not expect to see the appearance of the ab- 
sence of taste and order. My first impressions led me 
to form an unfavorable opinion of the men. Had I not 
stayed with them some time, I should certainly have 
reported, concerning them,a very unfavorable tale. 
But I remained at Ceresco something better than five 
weeks ; and I am happy to assert that the more | knew | 
of the people, the better I liked them. I do not pre- 
tend that they are all just what they should be ; for I 
know no body of people of whom I can say that ; but| 
they are, with the exception, perhaps, of some one or | 
two, an earnest, faithful band ; candid and free in their 
inquiries ; deeply impressed wigh the importance of 
their movement, not to themselves only, but to man- 
kind ; quite as willing to hear the truth as they are to| 
speak it; and able to converse, to argue and to draw| 
conclusions concerning the great reforms and agitations | 
of theday. Those men have not been at Ceresco, in| 
Association, for the last three or four years, tor noth- 


ing. I presume they are not now what they were, 
when the truths of Associative life first entered their 
minds. The seed has been expanding. They have 
toiled hard in body,they have meditated much,and have 
read not a few good things ; they have gathered much 
rich experience. There is nothing bright, nothing 
showy about them ; but I believe they have that in 
their hearts which will enable them successfully to 
achieve the Reform for which they labor. 

A very good school-house of stone, has been erected 
by them and recently furnished with new benches and 
desks, and under the charge of a Superintendent, ex- 
ceedingly well qualified for that department. I musi 
not omit to mention their cotillon parties, which are 
held statedly once a week, beginning early in the eve- 
ning and ending at 11 o'clock, conducted with perfect 
propriety, and evincing taste, skill and correct judg- 
ment ; they are the occasions of much good will, and 
happiness. Persons are invited from neighboring 
places ; there is an interval in the dancing, refresh- 
ments are handed round, and some speaker makes a 
brief address suited to the ume. Among the members 
are two Violinists ; both good players ; but one, I may 
say without disparagement to the other, of peculiar 
powers for softness, accuracy and sweetness of execu- 
tion. [ know of no disturbing religious contentions 
among them ; although there are members of various 
denominations and faith ; they have reached a point 
of improvement and liberal expansion of mind, where 
they argue without bitterness, and trust to the power 
of truth ultimately to win and pertect its own way. I 
do not think that the harmony of Association is apt to 
be endangered by religious, sectarian discussions; on 
the contrary, I think that religious discussions and dis- 
agreements are very apt to be Stripped of their secta- 
rianism, and to assume the pleasing form of brotherly 
love, patience and forbearance, by the ties existing in 
Association. An infidel is not apt to remain an infi- 
del there. ‘Truth, when adorned in her native dress, 
bas too much beauty io be aliogether resisted There 
are heretics in Phalansterian life: heretics. | say,| 
when compared with what is called orthodoxy; for 
light and heat are pouring inio the mind pea" the | 
wild flowers of taith, under the stimulants of Nature, | 
are opening their blossoms in many forms. This is an 
eventful period for christian faith and life. But reforms, 
knowledge and the true faith, are to be taught and in- 
euleated, not by dogmatism, nor by keeping aloof from | 
others, but by coéperation and brotherly assosiation, es- 
pecially by holding your truths as a lamp to | en the | 
path of your daily walk, actions and ee As 
sociation, men must show their better faith by their 
taping a better life 

From what I have said, let it not be supposed, that 

he members of the Phalanx are as harmonious in all 
views relating to Associative life and measures, 


us 1S desirable hat cannot be while they are in their 
imperiect, transitional state ; or else the whole doctrine | 


of Association would be false They need a better 


condition of external circumstances improved scientific 


and practical education, large accessions to heir num- 
ers, and a much greater variety of tastes and employ- 

nts, before the harmony, which they now enjoy 
poncipally frem a sense of moral obligation and the 





| bleeding humanity : 


‘| a ticket of admission into heaven upon the condition 





hope of the future, shall be changed into that self-sus- 
taining attraction which proceeds from pleasurable as- 
sociations and organism. They have begun and are 
proceeding well; they are happy, and are improving. 
At present their operations are almost wholly confined | 
to agricultural pursuits,building and the grist mill. They 


have a large valuable kitchen garden. Not more than 


about fifty members live upon the unitary plan; the rest 
will come to it, when suitable apartments for the pur- 
pose shall be constructed. I forgot to mention that 
wild plums, large and sweet, are abundant in Wiscon- 
sin. No doubt apples also will thrive there ; but I sup- 
pose not peaches. ‘The soil and climate are admirable 
for wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, turnips, cabbages and 
beets. Indian corn often yields a very large return ; 
but the staples are those which I have mentioned. The 
fact is, I do not believe that better wheat, barley and 
potatoes can be produced in any part of the entire Con- 
tinent, than in Wisconsin. 

Ceresco is a Post-town, and Mr. Rounds, the Post- 
master, is a member of the Phalanx. It is located 90 
miles North of the State line of Illinois; and 60 
miles west of the town of Sheboygan, a harbor on 
Lake Michigan. In going to Ceresco from Sheboy- 
gan, you pass through Fond-du-lac town, a distance of 
about 35 or 40 miles from Sheboygan. There is, || 
believe, a daily or tri-weekly stage from Sheboygan to 
Fond-du-lac, and a weekly stage from Fond-du-lac to 
Ceresco ; but I do not remember the day. From Ce- 
resco to the upper navigable waters of Neenah or Up- 
per Fox River is ten miles. The roads in all directions 
from Ceresco, are sufficiently level and good 

Very Respectfully, your Friend, 
H. H. Van Amrince 








From the Pittsburgh Sunday Mercury 


Church of Humanity. 


Wishing to adapt our paper to the day of its publi- 
cation, especially when the religious world presents 
anything new, to interest or attract attention, we pre- 
sent without comment, a brief report (furnished by a 
friend,) of Mr. Allen’s sermon at Apollo Hall, last Sun- 
day evening. 

His text was, “ /f any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine —Joun VII. 17. 

After a brief introduction, glancing at the aim and | 
purpose of religious organization, in realizing the King- | 
dom ot Heaven on Earth, or a Divine Society, the in- | 
carnation of the attributes of God in social institutions, | 
he said the Church of the past had fulfilled its mission, | 
become conservative of evil, conforined to the world, | 
and was being set aside by God asa useless instrumen- | 
tality of human elevation and redemption ; that it had | 
subserved important uses, had been a John-the-Bap- 
tist, a propagandist of fragmentary principles of truth, 
and an important preparation for the coming of the 
spiritual Christ to society,as the divine love and wisdom | 
came to the Nazarene. 

The Catholics had evolved, inversely, and under a 
despotism, the idea of a Hierarchy, of the unity of the 
mystic body ; the synthesis of religion, did not meee | 
with people for their notions, provided they stayed in 
the Church and conformed to the rites and = 


and accepted its sacraments ; that heresy with the ca- 
tholies was division, separation, the breaking of the 
Christian body. 

He assumed that Protestanism had developed the 
other side of the same truth; the idea of individual 
rights of belief, the right of private judgment, the sen- 
timent of religious freedom. That analysis, inquiry, 
and separation for the support of different fragments of 
the absolute religion, had been the mission of the pro- 
testants, that their work was now done, that catholics, 
as such, could not accept the truth and freedom of the 
protestants ; and that protestants could not achieve the 
order and unity of the catholics ; and that a new Ec- 
lectic Church, composed of those who had outgrown 
the bib and long clothes of sectarianism, was the only 
thing that would institutionize the principles of the ab- 
solute religion. 

He affirmed, that so far as the duty of making Re- 
ligion a Life, was concerned, of establishing an order 
of society, that should realize the kingdom of God, 
and his justice, and bringing the human race into 
Christ-unity or true at-one-ment of interest and effort, 
and making the world Christ-one, or christian, both | 
catholicism and protestantism were an entire failure. 
That they had failed to remove the poverty, ignorance, 
crime, oppression, war and disease, the effects of causes 
inherent, in the very structure of our false society ; 
that members of all the churches were as guilty, and 
as much afflicted by these social evils as others; that 
they had not saved their own members from sin, nor 
even led them to practical repentance and reformation ; 
and that they had failed signally and disastrously to 
make religion an institution, society an embodiment of 
the laws of the gospel, or an exponent of the Provi- 
dence, Justice, and Love of God. 

He noticed many facts going to prove that the chris- 
tians of to-day were mere fragmentary sectarians, that 
there was nothing like wholeness (holiness) or unity 
among them ; that they were eternally quibbing and 
quarreling in regard to mere forms and impracticable 
notions ; as, for example, whether it was christian for 
a minister to “ give out two lines of a hymn, or but 
one ; to puta man into Jordon, or pour Jordan on to 
him ; to throw baptismal water in the face of a child, 
or wait till he had grown to maturity ; to sing entirely 
the Psalms of David, or chaunt the inspired poems of 
modern times; and even shedding blood to decide 
whether the true disciple crossed himself with two 
fingers or with one'” that their miserable quarrels 
were not dignified even by a question of moral princi- 
ple, or of the theological difference between the north | 
and the northwest side of a hair; that they quarreled | 
about their notions of the Christ; never dreamed of! 
becoming conformed to his likeness in this world ; that 
the priest and the Levite of to-day were still on their | 
eternal road to Damascus, passing by a robbed and 


on the other side, the peeled and 


| meated slave, the plundered laborer, the abandoned 


Magdelene, the victim of injustice, or worse still, quot- 
ed scripture to prove that was and slavery were divine 
institutions, and inculcateda stupid resignation to evils 
which it was their duty to remove. 

All postponed the chief benefits of religion to the 
next world, granted licenses to sin, some in one torm 
and some in another ; advocated a spiritual “bankrupt 
law” allowing the wicked to escape their just debts, the 
legitimate consequences of their sins, and giving them 
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of their entering into the covenant of sectarianism with 
them, or shedding a few penitent tears the last hours 
of their lives, All graduated their regard for righteous- 
ness by the corrupt standard of public opinion ; were 
the last to advocate an unpopular reform, however de- 
manded by the dictates of humanity, or the principles 
of their professed religion ; were, in short, but the mere 
shell, the sham and the shame of religion, a dead car- 
cass of the past, a dried up mummy of a church, from 
which the spirit of God and humanity had fled, and 
which no number of clerical pall-bearers could revival- 
ize, or galvanize into the appearance of life. 

The old Church could not be reformed or refined in- 
to anything better than it now is. In proportion as 
this was attempted it was destroyed. ‘The attempt of 
the Methodists, even to enforce their discipline had di- 
vided them into three or four rival parties, and there 
was no possibility of uniting the present sectarian or- 
ganization upon any common ground of co-operation 
in behalf of social or moral redemption. 

The Church, as an institution must be born again, 
born of the spirit of infinite Jove and wisdom in the 
sphere of practical uses. There was a demand for a 
Church of Humanity—that should supersede the mis- 
erable follies with which Christendon was now cursed, 
and establish a theoracy, a kingdom of order and jus- 
tice, wherein the material, the social, and the intellec- 
tual wants of man should be supplied. And this Mi- 
lenial state, foreseen by all the prophets, and promised 
in the aspiration of the great heart of Humanity was 
not to be idly gazed after, came not by observation ; 
was to be introduced on earth by no external miracle, 
no wonderful geological epoch, but by the ministry of 
man. God had done his part and, it was for us to dis- 
cover the divine social code, and achieve the noble des- 
tiny of a perfect society. And it was a work in which 
“the first would be last, and the last first.” The Old 
Church would not move in the matter. She had fold- 
ed her arms in sinful repose, and left “‘ the world’s peo- 
ple” to do her own appropriate work. Worse than 
this—she excommunicated her honest adherents for 
attempting to pratice the doctrines which she had so 
long “held in unrighteousness.” God was raising up 
other instrumentalities to perform the mission and be 
crowned with the glory which had been offered her 
and refused. And in her impotence for reform, and 
her prostitution of religion, she was to become a stench 
in the nostrils, a hissing and a bye-word upon the lips 
of honest men. The naked sentiment of humanity 
could no longer tolerate the injustice, the inequality, 
the slavery, the antagonism, the selfishness and suffer- 
ing which she harbored and protected. There must be 
a church of Reformers, that should at least attempt to 
embody in institutions, the*principles of universal phil- 
anthropy, and the sentiments of pure religion 

Its platform must be be broad enough for every as- 
piring man to work upon, its canopy high enough to 
shelter the most elevated genius, and its aim universal 
enough to include in its ministry of good, the entire 
race of mankind 

It could not, therefore be based upon the external 


forms and ceremonies of any of the partial and frag- | 
mentary sects, nor upon any party symbolism, or mys- | 


tic watchwords of the past. Jew and Gentile must 
alike be welcomed to the ministry of philanthropy and 
progress. Its sacraments must be deeds of benevolence, 
its offerings a clean heart, its sermons acts of distribu- 
tive justice, its prayers be wrought out at the finger 
ends, its symphony humanity made one 


Neither could it be based upon unity or belief—or in- 
tellectual agreement in creeds. Such could never be, 
even with an integrally educated humanity, for men 
were created in series, variety was a law of universal 
being. Much less could there be unity of belief, with 
the ignorant and the educated, the merest fragments 
of human beings, whom the church must save, and 
make instrumental insaving others. Belief was based 
upon evidence and ideas. And if we were of the 
same opinion to day, to-morrow one would learn a new 
truth in one direction, and another in another, and the 
intellectual convictions would no longer be in harmo- 
ny. Belief, too, is modified by experience and practi- 


cal life. The child of six years with any amount of 


intellectual instruction cannot believe in reference to 
marriage, the family, ambition of friendship, with the 
man of mature years and passional development. Be- 
lief is, therefore, not the first thing to be united upon 
It is not and never can be the basis of religious unity. 
“If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine.” Doing comes before believing. Deeds before 
creeds. Do the will of God on the earth, as it is done 
in the heavens, and cease talking and quarreling of no- 
tions. Seek the kingdom of God and his justice—seek 
the divine order of society and all other things shall be 
given unto you 


’ 


Unity of creeds is not desirable. It would put an 
end to progress. It would be saying to the mind, 
‘thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” And to or- 
ganize a church upon a written creed, from which no 
one is allowed to dissent, isan unpardonable sin against 
the soul. The motto of the true man is “ excelsior,” 
onward and upward forever, intellectually and socially 
Let no organization array itself against God and man, 
by attempting to annul the law of progress, the law of 
the universe. 


ONE FATHERHOOD, ONE BROTHERHOOD, | 


is the only theorem of the true church. Love God 
with the whole heart, and thy neighbor as thyself is its 


whole duty. These principles must become the life of 


society, and be incorporated into its institutions, On 
no other basis can a permanent church rest. Its mis- 
sion, therefore, is none other than the work of Uni- 
versal Reform. It is to achieve for humanity a glori- 
ous destiny on earth, It is to realize a society of “Lib 


erty, Equality and Fraternity.” It is to reverence the | 


divine in man. ‘If you love not your brother whom 
you have seen, how can you love God whom you have 
not seen.” 


Negatively, therefore, it is the duty of the Church to 
abolish slavery and war, crime and poverty, and the 
organized evils of the present social state. Positively, 
to reconstruct society upon the basis of universal jus- 
tice and fraternity, to substitute coéperation for antag- 
onism, a social providence for universal selfishness, 


and humane endeavor for sectarian superstition. It is | 
the duty of the Church to guarantee a good home to | 


every family, the best education to every child, and at- 
tractive industry to every human being. And as such 


a work from the Old Church is hopeless, as she has | 


fulfilled her John-the-Baptist mission, and pointed the 





Our Weekly Gossip. 


New Hore.s.—The large granite Hotel 
of Chamber St. and Broadway is nearly ec 
also the fine large Hotel in Union Square. 

In the City Hotel, Mr. Blanchard has been 
great improvements. The interior of the 
sumed even a more brilliant appearance tha 
first opened under the management of its ] 
The ladies’ drawing room is splendidly furr 
carpet would be an ornament to a European 
paintings in the drawing rooms have been 
able artists, the house has been painted from 
upper story, and everything about it has a 
liness and newness, which is perfectly ref 
suites of private rooms have been refitted wi 
egance, and the tout ensemble vies in mag 
the most splendid hotels of the city. 


New Cuurcues.--A new Reformed Presby 
was opened two Sundays since for public ¥ 
makes the sixth Presbyterian Church erecte: 
months in Greenwich village, and the grout 
been purchased for another. Other deno 
enlarging their borders in like manner in 
which is improving more rapidly than any 
the city. 


How tHr GorHamires Buitp Hovars. 
Herald indulges in some rather hard fling 
and careless way in which houses are bu 
The Yankee editor is rather severe, but fo 
we cannot say that he is unwarrantably so. 
stories, however, may perhaps be considere 
gerated—for instance, he says there was onc 
who, having moved into a house in Hudso 
his chair backward against the front wall a 
all Americans do, to enjoy his cigar. The di 
on the second floor. The wall gave way b 
he was spilled into the street. He was an ¢ 
luckily, pitched upon his head, or perhaps, 
beenhurt. He hada two hours headache as | 
he sought damages in the Court of Commo 
non-suited, on the ground that living in a 
York he must have been aware of the peri 
entitled to compensation for harm of his own 
less seeking. A washerwoman in Canal « 

| drive a nail into the brick wall of the next 
to attach her clothes line, struck the iron th 
skull of the tenant, who happened to be ta 
|noon nap in the posture of the sufferer of 
story, and killed him as deadasSisera. “h 
manslaughter therefor. 


| 
Omnipus Statistics.— We have it upon 


| of the author of ‘“ New York in Slices” a s 
published in the Tribune that there are 

| three hundred and fifty omnibusses coming 
| from every avenue and all concentrating 
| spout of Broadway below the Park. Youy 
on the Astor House steps and see on ans 
omnibusses pass each way.every minute—an 
er part of the day, all full. Each stage ma 
day, and takes in an average of twenty pass 
down. Here are 70,000 sixpences, or four | 
hundred and seventy-five dollars per day 

bus riding in the City of New York--amou 
to over a million and a quarter per annun 
sixpences count up when added together b: 





APPROPRIATION OF THE Satesor Pusat 

L. Colt, Esq., of Paterson, N. J.—a gentlen 
to agriculturists and the public at large as 
patron of Agriculture, has we understand, ; 
gress that a section of ten miles square 
lands, st.all be given to each State and T 
| United States, for the purpose of endowing 
| ral College in each State. Itis a good mor 
| reasonable one, and we hope to see it acted 


Liprary or Harvarp Cot.ece.-—At the 
| examination by the Committee appointed fo: 
it appeared that there are now Siengher 
libraries, connected with the University, ab 
umes, besides a large and very valuable co! 
bound tracts, maps, plans, &c. There are 
library, Gore Hall, 35,000: Law Library, I 
0030, Theological Library, Divinity Hall, 
Library, Medical Hall, 2000; Society Libré 
all 82,00). Fifteen hundred and twenty-th 
umes and 2520 pamphlets, have been add 

past year.—Cambridge Chronicle. 


Revival oF THE Quietists._-Under thi 
Puritan states that quite a little moveme 
young Misses in Harttord, Ct., has been 1 
Bushnell’s having recommended from the | 
of Madame Guyon. His recommendation 
has been warm and decided ; and on the 
the work is having a great circulation ther 
another “orthodox” divine, has entered his 
the generalreading of the book, so that a) 
pute about old Madame Guyon is likely t 
| Boston Transcript. 


Dr. V. P. Cooledge, convieted as the mu 
| ward Mathews, and sentenced to death a 
solitary confinement, is fast sinking, it is » 
effects of the rigid infliction of the first pa 
tence. His sister has gone tobeg of Gove 
favor of more comfortable accommodation 
ther 





Goop News to Barsers.—The army re 
| hibiting officers and soldiers wearing mous 

hair, and huge whiskers, which was suspen: 
| Mexican war, has now been revived. 


Dr. Caldwell, in addressing a class of me 
at the West, said--“But screw your courag 
starting point, and you cannot fail. Be d 
| like the soldier going into battle, let every 
kill his man.” 


Better LATe THAN Never.—A fellow ¢ 
ly engaged inthe tailoring business in this 
the other day the following note, containin 
of money. fe give it verbatim et literati 

Dear Sir: Some years since i refused 
»wed you, & iamnow Able to pay you pri 
lest, which Is $27 dollars. 


way, upon which, however, she can never march, to | 


achieve the prophetic and promised destiny of man, it 
is for the Reformers of the age, to acknowledge the 
religious sanctions and the moral obligations of their 
work, and to enter upon the high and holy mission to 
which God has called them 


Everywhere should they fraternize in their efforts, 
and utter in their words and their deeds, the demand 
of the age, fora new Institution—A CHURCH OF 
HUMANITY 


Paris abounds with caricatures. One 

| two portraits, the Prince de Joinville (w 

cock,) exclaiming, “I am my nephew’s unc 

Louis Napoleon (with bis eagle,) exclaimi 
uncle’s nephew.” 


A CourLe oF Younc State Printers,-—' 
the proceedings of the Wisconsin Legis 
State printing for the House has been give 
| A. W. Wyman, a couple of boys fourtee 
| years of age. 
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nite Hotel on theornee 

is nearly completed as ig 

| Square. 

itd has been making very 

ior of the house has as. 

parance than when it was 
ent of its late oceupant, 
ndidly furnished, and its 
a European palace. The 
have been renovated by 
ainted from the hall to the 
yut it has a look of clean. 
rfecfly refreshing. The 
n refitted with superior el- 
vies in magnificence with 


ity. 


rmed Presbyterian church 
for public worship. This 
urch erected within a few 
1d the ground has already 
Other denominations are 
manner in that district, 
y than any other part of 


Lp Hovers.—The Boston 
r hard flings at the slighe 
muses are built in this city. 
vere, but for the life of ug 
tantably so. Some of his 
re considered a little exag- 
here was once a gentleman 
se in Hudson street, tilted 
front wall after dinner, as 
gar. The dining room was 
gave way behind him, and 
He was an alderman, and, 
or perhaps, he might have 
headache asit was. When 
t of Common Pleas, he was 
. living in a house in New 
e of the peril, and was not 
m of his own wilful or care- 
) in Canal street, going to 
of the next house, thereto 
k the iron through into the 
ned to be taking his after- 
p sufferer of the preceding 
sSisera. he was tried for 


have it upon the authority 
n Slices” a series of articles 
at there are in New York 
jusses coming into the City 
ncentrating in the funnel- 
Park. You pick your teeth 
1 see on an average, fifteen 
‘minute—and for the great- 
ach stage makes ten trips 
twenty passengers, up and 
ices, or four thousand three 
ure per day paid for omni- 
York--amounting in a year 
r per annum. How these 
d together by thousands! 


Leeor Pustic Lanns.—R. 
}.—a gentleman well known 
ic at large as a munificent 
understand, petitioned Con- 
niles square of the publie 
State and Teritory of the 
of endowingan Agricultu- 
is a good move, certainly » 
o see it acted upon. 


ece.-—At the recent annual 
puestates for that purpose, 
s belonging to the various 
‘niversity, about 82,000 vol- 
y valuable collection of un- 

There are in the publie 
ww Library, Dane Hall, 12,- 
yinity Hall, 3000; Medical 
Society Library, 10,0.0. In 
nd twenty-three bound vol- 
ve been added during the 
mmicle. 


.--Under this caption the 
ttle movement among the 
, has been created by Dr. 
led from the pulpit the Life 
mmendation of that work 
and on the strength of is 
‘culation there. Dr. Hawes, 
isentered his caveat against 
ok, so that a nice little dia- 
on is likely to be got up.— 


ed as the murderer of Ed- 
1 to death after one year’s 
inking, it is said, under the 
f the first part of the sen 
beg of Governor Dana the 
commodations for her bro- 


The army regulation, pro- 
wearing moustaches or long 
-h was suspended during the 
revived. 


a class of medical students 
y your courage down to the 
ot fail. Be determined, and 
tle, let every one resolve to 


n.—A fellow citizen, former 

siness in this city, received 

ote, containing an enclosure 

‘im etliteratim : 

nce i refused to Pay a det! 

o pay you principal & inter 
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atures, One of them gives 
. Joinville (with the Gallic 
nephew’s uncle,” and Prinee 
tle.) exclaiming, “ I am my 


: Painrers.--We perceive by 
consin Legislature that the 
has been given to W. A. & 
boys fourteen and sixteed 





ists, which recently met at Haston: 
Resolved, That in our opinion, Christianity is not a 


Crrevs.—The Pennsylvania Convention of Universal- | 





THE HARBINGER. 





TO TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 
HE Paituarmonie Institute, and the Teachers’ Class con- 
nected therewith, will hold their annual session at the 


sectarianism, but a Gospel ; not a creed to be eet Melodeon in Boston, onthe second Twesday in August next 


so much asa life to live; that it does not say to all men, 
what is impossible, that they should believe alike, but oaly 
commands them to live in love, act worthily, and lean with | 
devout truthfulness upon the bosom of the Father. 
Resolved, That as followers of Christ, who is the Mas- 
ter of us all, we should sincerely regret any effort to es- 
tablish a subscription to eyen the least vestige of a creed 
in our denomination, or any other test of Christian fel- 
lowship but that of belief in the Bible, according to each 
individual's judgement accompanied witha pure life and 
an honest and independent seeking after truth and one’s 
self. That the largest possible freedom of thought and 
h alone is consistent with the highest manifestation | 
of Christianity. 
In regard to the proposed establishment of a Universal- | 
ist College, they 
Resolved, That we should specially deprecate the exis- | 
tence of a “denominational college,’ with a view to the 
establishment of a Theological Professorship for the set 
molding of the Universalist Ministry. Thatin our best | 
judgement the general history of the result of Theologi- | 
cal Seminaries has been that of an inefficient and pedantic | 
ministry, and of an artificial and sectarian theology. 





Tue Poratroe Ror.—Welearn from the Neirburyport 
Herald, that this disease has made its appearance in 
the vicinity of tha‘ town earlier than last year and thus) 
far with great virulence. 


A farmer mistook the names of Polk and Dallas, when | 
the nomination was first announced, for “ Pork and Dol- 
lars ;” he will be likely now to think the nomination to be | 
“Cash and Butter.” 


A Kine’s Estimate or Horse ann May.—J once heard | 
George IT say that he would much sooner forgive any- | 
body that had murdereda man, than anybody that cut | 
down one of his oaks ; because an oak was se much longer | 
growing toa useful size thana man, and consequently, | 
one loss would be sooner supplied than the other ;and one | 
evening after a horse ran away and killed himself against 
an iron spike, poor Lady Suffolk saying it was very lucky | 
the man who was upon him had received no hurt, his | 
Majesty snapped her very short, and said, “Yes, I am! 
lucky, truly: pray where isthe luck? I have lost a good | 
horse, and I have got a booby of a groom st Il to keep.” 
Lord Harvey’s Memoirs. 


The exercises of the session will consist of Lectures, combined | 
with examples and practice, on the best methods of teaching 
classes, on singing, chanting, &c, harmony, composition, end | 
the cultivation of the voice, by Messrs. Baker and Woodbury, | 
and instruction in inctrementel ond orchestral music by Messrs. 
Keller & Bond. The evenings will be devoted to the practice of | 
Oratorio and secular music. The session will last ten days 
Tickets to Gentlemen five dollars, Ladies are respectfuily 
invited free of charge, and also members of tormer classes. 
Boston, May i0, 1848. 4m 


axieenininiae intel liggmearanpnesnithep epee emanate 

THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC | 
INSTITUTE 

Pleasantly loeated at Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, | 


oo miles south of Philadelphia, easy of access by steamboat 
and stages every day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, under highly favorable auspices. 

The buildings are entirely new, erected purposely for the | 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present | 
Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 
with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf. 
ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. j 

Should the Establishmert meet with the approbation of the | 
patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
dred additional patients, with a School two hundred feet 
square—a Gymnasium, one hundred feet in diameter—separate 
Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success. | 
ful treatment of disease. j 

The Water is supplied from unfailing Springs, of the ei 
quality, and best chosen Temperature. The scenery is delight- 
ful—the air pure and invigorating—the climate mild end bland, | 
and to the Consumptive, hold out great inducements, being sit- | 
uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet | 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite- | 
ments, connected with more public locations he object be 
ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but fo cure awd invrig- 
orate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make ita home for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of this Institution, that they wil] so arrange their affairs | 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medical Department wiil be under the entire control of 
Dr. Sanrorp Bei, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 
deportment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com. 
tort and ease will be properly attended to. | 

TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment end atten 
fnee, the weekly charge w if be Evght Dollars, until the number 
at patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- 
duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 








| attention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord 
| ingly. Thefirst examination and investigation of the symptome 


| of the disease, will be Fire Dollars 


Crear Puysic.—Prospectuses have lately been distrib- | 
uted in Madrid, wherein it is stated that several doctors | 
and licentiates in medicine and surgery have formed a| 
society, called the “Medical Union,’ the members of which 
offer their services in all kinds of diseases for the humble | 
consideration of two reals (five pence) a month. One 
hardly knows who is to be commiserated the most, the 
physician or the sick !— Lancet. 


| clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Boar 


LAMAnTINE.—A rumor is given out as among the lat- | 
est French news, that the arrest of Lamartine, Ledru | 
Rollin, Louis Blane and others had been ordered on ac- | 
count of letters found in the possession of one of the in 
surgents from these individuals, favoring the insurrec- | 
tion. That Lamartine, at least, was not implicated in 
anything of the sort is sufficiently manifest in the part he 
took, exposing his life toconstant peril, in suppressing the 
insurrection. Mr. George Summer, our countryman, who | 
has resided in Paris from a period of many months previ- 
ous to the Revolution, and is qualified to give a fair and 
intelligent judgement, in a letter by the last steamer pays 
the following tribute to the noble poet statesman. It ap-| 
pears to ussuch aman ought to receive louder pions 
than ever 

Lamartine saw well that this combat would come ; and 
it was his policy to stave it off, by all means, until the | 
constitution was adopted and the government was defi- | 
nitely organized. For this he kept by his side Ledru Rol- 
lin. History will render him justice, and will give him a/| 
proud niche among those who have had the courage fo | 
sacrifice present popularity,and to brave calumny in order | 
to be useful to their country.-- 7ribune. 


Box Mot or LaAmMarrive.—The Ministry had been ex- | 
pecting some difficulty with the question of Church sala- | 
ries; and when the announcement of the eleciion of | 
Thiers took plice, Ledru Rollin exclaimed, “ How unfor- 
nate that we carried not ourscheme before. Theirs, who 
is just now hand in glove with the priesthood, will not 
lend himself to any measure against their interests.” 
“Lend himself!” exclaimed Lamartine, “ of course not— 
he has always been used to sell himself,and at a tolerably | 
ruinous price too.” ; 


We learn that a fearful and thrilling scene occurred at 
Suspension Bridge, at Niagara F.lls, yesterday afternoon. 
Four men were passing over the bridge when it was struck 
by one of those sudden and strong gusts of wind which 
frequently rush through the chasm with the tremendous 
force of a hurricane, and so twisted it as to turn it bottom | 
upward. The men caught in the wires, and in this position | 
suspented 2) feet above the resistless waters beneath— 
they were enabled to maintain themselves until the alarm 
was given at the Falls, a mile and a half distant, and the 
whole population in a body rushed to the rescue. The 
bridge was restored to its former position and the men 
saved. We have not learned the particulars, but can well 
imagine the deep sensation of the spectators, as well as | 
those whose lives hung upon athread, as it were, during 
the time which intervened between the accident and the 
rescue.—Buf. Com. Adv. 11th. 





Sreepy.— A German in Philadelphia, a day or two ago, 
saw a woman who pleased his fancy ; he spoke his mind to 
her, asked her to be his vrow, gained her consent, was 
married to her, went out with her, got into a spree, knock - 
ed two or three men down, and was put into the lock up, 
all in the space of an hour. Meantime, the new wife had 
been doing some few items of her business on her own ac- 
count, which procured for her a short residence in the cell 
adjoining her husband. 


LarGe Haut py a Pickrockxet.—Mr. Hollister B. Tha- 
yer, of Greenfield, while at Riddle’s Horse Mart, Union 
street, this forenoon, had a wallet containing $1,000 in 
bank bills, chiefly on the Brighton Bank, stolen from his 
pantaloons pocket.— Boston Journal 15th. 


An Irishman, trying to put out a gas light with his fing- 
ers, cried out, “Och, murder, the devil a wick’s in it.” 
This reminds us of a printer from the country on his com- 
ing to workin a city office, and wishing to light the gas, 
asking the foreman if he would “show him how to touch 
off them candlesticks.” 


The Legislature of Wisconsin adjourned on the 27th | 
ult., to attend a Caravan which happened to be in Madi- 
son. Most of the members are young men who have ney- 
er “seen the elephant.’ 


In Cincinnati a church has been metamorphosed into 
& watch-house, thus fulfilling the scriptural passage, “The 
house of the Lord shall be turned into a den of thieves. 


The Boston Transcript says that it is credibly inform 
ed that the herring in Taunton river have learned to eat | 
meat as a substitute for their natural food ' 


The Cholera is making rapid strides westward, in Ku 
rope, and has reached the vicinity of St. Petersburg. It 
is stated to be much more malignant than in 1831. 


“There is a baronet of ancient descent.” says the Bal- | 
lanasloe Star, “now working as common laborer, at one 
shilling a day, in the county of Meath.” 


A negro minister once observed to his hearers at the | 
close of his sermon, as follows: “ My very obstanacious 
brethren, I find it’s no more use to preach to you, than it 
is for a grasshopper to wear knee buckles.” , 


Patients will be required to furnishtwo blankets, two sheets 
(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 
can purchase them and all necessary bandeges at t he Institutior 


| at fair prices. These articles are to be removed from the Insti 


tution when they leave,as in no case can the Manegers cor 
sent to any patient being treated in bedding, in which any ott 
patient has been treated. 
Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do © 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with « 
tof 


’ 


Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their diseretio 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises 
whenever he or they think there is enfficient cause for so doing 
All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa 
tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present from 


| the patients will be permitted by the Managers 


Letters post paid, directad to Samur. Wree Esq . (Secretar: 
of the Board of Managers.) No. 58 South Fourth Street. hile 
delphia, will meet with immediate attention, to whom all appli 
cations for admission, and al] payments must be made 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with bist 
ceipts for such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville may 13 


PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 


A Curae Mosrutry Prriopicar 


Ppt, x to the interests of Education, by means of Lan 
guage Reform, to Science, Art, and Miscellany 

The subscriber will issue, about the {st of July, @ periodical 
of the above character. To the triends of the Printing and 
Writing Reform, we have no apology to offer, for we feel assur 
ed they willhail with pleasure its appearance. Such a journal 
nas been called for since the first introduction of Phoneotepy in 
to this country, and we feel confident a liberal support will be 
given it. 

To those unacquainted with the Reform, we will only ®ay 
the sooner they become so the sooner will they enjoy the grea 
satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises so much for humer 
improvement. But, independent of its peculiar object, it wil 
be of much interest and service as a family paper 

We ask all of a progressive mind, all who desire the diesem 
nation of sound improvement, and especially we ask the friends 
of Education to lend us their support and influence 

The MaGazixer will be published in Cincinnati, on the Ist of 
each month: will contam -4 large octavo, double column pe 
ges, with a printed cover, at $1 a year, always in advance, or ix 
copies for $5. Agents may retain $1 for their services out of 
every six they receive tor subscription. Address the publisher 
post paid, Cincinnati, O 

ELIAS LONGLEY 
J10 Editor and Publisher 


PROSPECTUS OF 
BUCHANAN’S 
JOURNAL OF MAN. 


‘HE undersigned proposes to publish in Cincinnati a month 
ly magazine, under the above title, to be edited by Dr. J 
BucHanan 
It is well known that Dr. Buchanan has been for many years 
devoted to the development of a profound system of Anthropol 
ogy, embracing in a systematic whole, not only all! that has been 
known of man, but a large amount of novel facts and philoso 
phy developed by his own original experimental investigetions 
Dr. Buchanan’s brilliant discovery of the impressibility of the 
human brain, and the ingenious researches by which he has 


| developed so large an amount of knowledge, have placed him 


far in advance of contemporary laborers in the same department 
of science. The public mind has not yet realized the magni 
tude or importance of these discoveries, because they have not 
been published, and their knowledge is limited toa small circle 

The Journnar oF Man is designed to be, as its name imports 
an organ for the development of the entire science of Man—ot 
his phrenology »nhysiology, physiognomy, and true philoso 
phy, tee vonge be e whole in a new and striking light, as illus. | 
trated by Dr. Buchanan’s experimental investigations. It will! 
develope, in a systematic manner,a new and very extensive | 
system of Phrenology ; an entirely novel and singulerty accu 
rate system of Physiognomy ; a new explanation of Insanity . « 
new system of Neurological Physiology ; a new Philosophy of 
Expression, giving a scientific basis for the fine arts ; a new sys 
tem of Psychometry, and method of discovering character with 
certainty ; a satisfactory Philosophy of Animal Magnetiem. « 
new Philosophy of Disease ; a new system of Dietetics and Hy 
giene ; an elevated system of Moral Philosophy, based upon Se) 
ence ; and an occasional view of matters stil] more remote from 
the'former limits of human know ledge 

The Journal will be illustrated by engravings, by physiogne 
mical sketches, by portraits of remarkable characters, and ! 
scientific investigations (by a new method) of the characters of 
remarkable or eminent individuals living and dead 
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powers for sc itness, aceursey aed sweetness of exece-| gion a Life, was concerned, of establishing an order 


tion | know of no dieturb: te i of societ ° that should realize the kin dom of God, tions. Seek the kingdom of God and his j tice—seek 
ciesia: ian i grows contenuons| ond tie eae, and bringing the — race into| the divine order of society and all other yings shall be 
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denominations snd faith , they have reached @ point! end making the world Christ-one, or christian, both} Unity of creeds is not desirable. Itfvould put an 
of improve nt and liberal expamsee of mind, where | catholiciam and protestantiam were an entire failure.| end to progress. It would be sayig to the mind, 
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of truth ultin 
lo not think 


« endangere! by religious, stcteree dieeessene. om a8 much afflicted by these social evils as others; that) onward and upward forever, intelledually and socially. 
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even led them to practical repentance and reformation ;| by attempting to annul the law of progress, the law ofpother “orthodox” 
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hope of the future, shall be changed into that self-sus- S their one into the covenant of one her baa 
ants leasurable as-| them, or ing a few penitent tears the ours 
ining cumnation WEleh _o oe - ; of their lives. All graduated their regard for righteous- 
ocations and organism. They have begun and are) |... by the corrupt standard of publie opinion ; were 
proceeding well, they are happy, and are improving.| the last to advocate an unpopular reform, however de- 
A\ present their operations are almost wholly confined — eo — of re or ee —— 
ws ist mill. They| of their professed religion ; were, in short, but the mere 
egrischaral pursuits building and the ea pte shell, the sham and the shame of religion, a dead car- 
ot more than) cass of the past, a dried up mummy of a church, from 
shout fifty members live upon the unitary plan; the rest) which the spirit of God and humanity had fled, and 
will come to it, when suitable apartments for the pur-| which ee, of _ nee ae revival- 
pose shall be constructed. I forgot to mention that| '2¢, OF galvanize into the appearance 0! ile. . 

; ; The old Church could not be reformed or refined in- 
wild plume, large and sweet, are abundant in Wisesn-| anything better than it now is. In proportion as 
No doubt apples also will thrive there ; but I sup-) this was attempted it was destroyed. The attempt of 
pose aot peaches. The soil and climate are admirable| the Methodists, even to enforce their discipline had di- 
for wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, turnips, cabbages and vided them into three or four rival parties, and there 


. _| was no possibility of uniting the present sectarian or- 
Indien corn often ower a very letge retarn ; ganization upon any common ground of co+operation 
but the staples are those which I have mentioned. The) jp behalf of social or moral redemption. 


fact #, | do not believe that better wheat, barley and| The Church, as ” oe —_ be es —_ 
.| born’of the spirit of infinite love and wisdom in the 
potatoes can be — in any part of the entire Con chete ot previa une, ‘Thaw war's dtanthd toe 6 
— ine io Winseaen Church of Humanit y—that should supersede the mis- 
Cereseo is a Post-town, and Mr. Rounds, the Post-| erabje follies with which Christendon was now cursed, 
master, is a member of the Phalanx. It is located 90| and establish & theoracy, a kingdom of order and jus- 
miles North of the State line of Illinois; and 60| tice, wherein the material, the social, aud the intellec- 
miles west of the town of Sheboygan, a harbor on tual wants of man should be supplied. And this Mi- 
Lake Michigan. In going to Ceresco from Sheboy- 


lenial state, foreseen by all the prophets, and promised 

in the aspiration of the great heart of Humanity was 

gan, you pass through Fond-du-lac town, a distance of| not to be idly gazed after, came not by observation ; 
about 35 or 40 miles from Sheboygan. ‘There is, I| was to be por ee by ened at 
; no wonderful geological epoch, but by the ministry o 

believe, a daily or tri-weekly stage from Sheboygan to man. God had done his part and, it was for us to dis- 


have a large valuable kitchen garden. 



































beets 


- Fond-du-lac, and a weekly stage from Fond-du-lac to! .over the divine social code, and achieve the noble des- 


tiny of a perfect society. And it was a work in which 
“ the first would be last, and the last first.” The Old 
Church would not move in the matter. She had fold- 
ed her arms in sinful repose, and left “ the world’s peo- 
ple” to do her own appropriate work. Worse than 
this—she excommunicated her honest adherents for 
attempting to pratice the doctrines which she had so 
long “held in unrighteousness.” God was raising up 
other instrumentalities to perform the mission and be 
crowned with the glory which had been offered her 
and refused. And in her impotence for reform, and 
her prostitution of religion, she was to become a stench 
in the nostrils, a hissing and a bye-word upon the lips 
of honest men. The naked sentiment of humanity 
could no longer tolerate the injustice, the inequality, 
the slavery, the antagonism, the selfishness and suffer- 
ing which she harbored and protected. There must be 
a church of Reformers, that should at least attempt to 
embody in institutions, the principles of universal phil- 
anthropy, and the sentiments of pure religion. 

Its platform must be be broad enough for every as- 
piring man to work upon, its canopy high enough to 
shelter the most elevated genius, and its aim universal 
enough to include in its ministry of good, the entire 
race of mankind 

It could not, therefore be based upon the external 
forms and ceremonies of any of the partial and frag- 
mentary sects, nor upon any party symbolism, or mys- 
tic watchwords of the past. Jew and Gentile must 
alike be welcomed to the ministry of philanthropy and 
progress. Its sacraments must be deeds of benevolence, 
its offerings a clean heart, its sermons acts of distribu- 
tive justice, A ae be wrought out at the finger 

ies had evolved, inversely, and under a ends, its symphony humanity made one. 
a ae idea of a Hierarchy, of & unity of the| Neither could it be based upon unity or belief—or in- 
body ; the synthesis of religion, did not quarrel| tellectual agreement in creeds. Such could never be, 


but I do not remember the day. From Ce- 
reseo to the upper navigable waters of Neenah or Up- 
per Fox River is ten miles. The roads in all directions 
from Ceresco, are sufficiently level and good. 

Very Respectfully, your Friend, 
H. H. Van Amauinor. 





From the Vittsburgh Sunday Mercury. 
Church of Humanity. 


Wishing to adapt our paper to the day of its publi- 
cation, especially when the religious world presents 


sent without comment, a brief report (furnished by a 
friend,) of Mr. Allen’s sermon at Apollo Hall, last Sun- 
day evening. 

His text was, “ If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine.—Joun VIL. 17. 

After a brief introduction, glancing at the aim and 
purpose of religious organization, in realizing the King- 
dom ot Heaven on Earth, or a Divine Society, the in- 
carnation of the attributes of God in social institutions, 
he anid the Church of the past had fulfilled its mission, 
become conservative of evil, conforined to the world, 
and was being set aside by God asa useless instrumen- 
tality of human elevation and redemption ; that it had 
subserved important uses, had been a John-the-Bap- 
tist, a propagandist of fragmentary principles of truth, 
and an important preparation for the coming of the 
«piritual Christ to society ,as the divine love and wisdom 
came to the Nazarene 


| with people for their notions, provided they stayed in| even with an integrally educated humanity, for men 
A very good school-house of stone, has been erected| the Church and conformed to the rites and ceremonies, 


were created in series, variety was a law of universal 
being. Much less could there be unity of belief, with 
the ignorant and the educated, the merest fragments 
of human beings, whom the church must save, and 

He assumed that Protestanism had developed the | make instrumental in saving others. Belief was based 
other side of the same truth ; the idea of individual| upon evidence and ideas. And if we were of the 
rghes of belief, the right of private judgment, the sen- | 8ame opinion to day, to-morrow one would learn a new 
tment of religious freedom. That analysis, inquiry,| ‘Tuth in one direction, and another in another, and th 
and separation for the support of different fragments of| intellectual convictions would no longer be in harm 
the absolute religion, had been the mission of the pro-| "Y- 4 1 
testants, that their work was now done, that catholics, cal life. The child of six years with any amount 
as such, could not accept the truth and freedom of the intellectual instruction cannot believe in referenc 
protestants , and that protestants could not achieve the} Marriage, the family, ambition of friendship, with 
order and unity of the catholics ; and that a new Ec-| man of mature years and passional development. J- 


and accepted its sacraments ; that heresy with the ca- 
tholics was division, separation, the breaking of the 


the bib and long clothes of sectarianism, was the only | !t is not and never can be the basis of religious upy- 
thing that would institutionize the principles of the ab-| “If any man will do his will, he shall know oftheoc- 
solute religion. trine.” Doing comes before believing. De } fore 

He affirmed, that so far as the duty of making Re-| creeds. Do the will of God on the earth, ayit is done 
in the heavens, and cease talking and quarrdingof no- 


“ thus far shalt thou go and no farth¢.” And to or- 
crime, oppression, war and disease, the effects of causes| ganize a church upon a written cree, from which no 


that members of all the churches were as guilty, and| the soul. The motto of the true mm is “ excelsior,” 


and that they had failed signally and disastrously to| the universe. 
make religion an institution, society an embodiment of} ONE FATHERHOOD, ONE BROTHERHOO 
the laws of the gospel, or an exponent of the Provi-| is the only theorem of the true church. Love G 
dence, Justice, and Love of God. _ | with the whole heart, and thy neighbor as thyself is i 
He noticed many facts going to prove that the chris-| whole duty. These principles must become the life 
umns of to-day were mere iragmentary sectarians, that) society, and be incorporated into its institutions. 
there was nothing like wholeness (holiness) or unity! no other basis can a permanent church rest. Its 
that they were eternally quibbing and} gion, therefore, is none other than the work of 
querreling im regard to mere forms and impracticable/ versal Reform. It is to achieve for humanity a gl 
notions ; as, for example, whether it was christian for| oys destiny on earth. It is to realize a society of “ 
® minister to “ give out two lines of a hymn, or but erty, Equality and Fraternity.” It. is to rther 








one , te pata man into Jordon, or pour Jordan on to} divine in man. “ If you love not your brother w 
him , to throw baptismal water in the face of a child, you have seen, how can you love God whom you 
or wait Ull he had grown to maturity ; to sing entirely | not seen.” 

» l - “0 , i ; _ a. = ! 
the Peaime of on pede = dine naphes eS Negatively, therefore, it is the duty of the Churg 
whether the true disciple crossed himself with two 
fingers or with one” that their miserable quarrels 
were not dignified even by a question of moral princi- 
ple. or of the theological difference between the north 
and the northwest side of a hair; that they quarreled 
about their notions of the Christ; never dreamed of 
becoming conformed to his likeness in this world ; that 

be priest and the Levite of to-day were still on their 
eroal road to Damascus, passing by a robbed and 
ceding bumanity ; on the other side, the peeled and 
eated slave, the plundered laborer, the abandoned 
Magdelene, the victim of injustice, or worse still, quot- 
ed serpture to prove that war and slavery were divine 
“rtehens, and inculcateda stupid resignation to evils 
«hoch « was their duty to remove. 

All postponed the ehief benefits of,religion to the 
oext world, granted licenses to sin, some in one form 
eed seme in another; advocated a spiritual “bankrupt 
ow” allowing the wicked to eseape their just debts, the 
egitemeate consequences of their sins, and giving them 
® Uecket of admwiason into heaven upon the condition 


organized evils of the present social state. Positiy, 
to reconstruct society upon the basis of universals- 
tice and fraternity, to substitute codperation for atg- 
onism, a social providence for universal selfishss, 
and humane endeavor for sectarian superstition. ¢ 18 


tractive industry to every human being. And aguch 


way, upon which, however, she can never mam, to 
achieve the prophetic and promised destiny of mn, it 
is for the Reformers of the age, to acknowledje the 
religious sanctions and the moral obligations 4 their 


which God has called them. 

Everywhere should they-fraternize in their efforts, 
and utter in their words and their defds, the demand 
of the age, for a new Institution—4 CHURCH OF 
HUMANITY. 
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Our Weekly Gossip. 


New Horns.—The large granite Hotel on the 
of Chamber 5t. and Broadway is nearly completed a ; 
also the fine arge Hotel in Union Square. - 

In the Cit; Hotel, Mr. Blanchard has been mak 
great improrenients. The interior of the ho 
sumed even a tore brilliant appearance than 
first opened ufler the management of its lat 
The ladies’ ing room is splendidly furnj 
carpet would @ an ornament to a European Palace. Th, 
paintings in je drawing rooms have been Fenovated b 
able artists, fe house has been painted from the hall to : 
upper storyand everything about it has a look - 
liness and fwness, which is perfectly refreshing. The 
suites of pyate rooms have been refitted With superior 
egance, an the tout ensemble vies in magnificence . 
the most gendid hotels of the city. rm 


ing v 

use has ame 
when it way 
© occupant, 
shed, and ity 


of clean. 


New CyrcuEs.—A new Reformed Presbyteri 
was opefl two Sundays since for public Worship. Thi, 
makes t/ sixth Presbyterian Chureh erected Within 2 fey 
months Greenwich village, and the ground has 
been fchased for another. Other denominations 
enlargf their borders in like manner in that distr; 


whichfimproving more rapidly than an 
one y Y other part of 


an church 


Hd tue Gornamires Burp Hovsrs.—The B 
Her} indulges in some rather hard flings at the slighs 
andfeless way in which houses are built in this ¢j 
Thegnkee editor is rather severe, but for the life pe 
we @iot say that he is unwarrantably so, Some of his 
stom however, may perhaps be considered a little exag. 
gerf —for instance, he says there was once a gentleman 
wh bving moved into a house in Hudson street tilted 
his fir backward against the front wall after dinner a 
all fericans do, to enjoy his cigar. The dining room en 
on jsecond floor. The wall gave way bebind him, ang 
he } spilled into the street. He was an alderman 
luck, pitched upon his head, or perhaps, he might hav 
beetrt. Hehadatwo hours headache as it was. When 
he ¢ht damages in the Court of Common Pleas, he wa 
nomgted, on the ground that living in a house in Ney 
Yorje must have been aware of the peril, and was not 
entij to compensation for harm of his own wilful or care. 
less ing. A washerwoman in Canal street going to 
driynail into the brick wall of the next house thereto 
to aph her clothes line, struck the iron through into the 
skuf the tenant, who happened to be taking his after. 
noopp in he posture of the sufferer of the Preceding 


storjnd kiled him as deadasSisera. She was tri 
mamughte therefor. tried for 


UpBUs iTATIsTics.—We have it upon th i 
of thutho! of “ New York in Slices” saan nd 
pulhed inthe Tribune that there are in N ew York 
thnhundré and fifty omnibusses coming into the City 
frovery venue and all concentrating in the funnel. 
sp@pf Brolway below the Park. You pick your teeth 
on® Asto House steps and see on an average, fifteen 
om@usses }ss each way,every minute—and for the great- 
er ft of t day, all full. Each stage makes ten trips s 
dagnd tals in an average of twenty passengers, up and 
dp- Hefare 70,000 sixpences, or four thousand three 

wpa andeventy-five dollars per day paid for omni- 
ees e City of New York--amounting in a year 
and @ quartes per annum. How these 

pences Couny, when added together by thousands! 
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Never.—A fellow citizen, former- 

ng business in this city, received 

aE note, containing an enclosure 

erbatim et literatim ; 

Since i refused to Pay a det i 

to pay you principal & inter- 
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1p eeD8.— The Deanyeent Convention of Universal- 
“which récently met at Easton: 

mek Thet in our opinion, Christianity is not a 
arianism, but a Gospel ; not a creed to be believed 
ouch asa life to live; that it does not sa to all a 
tis impossible, that they should believe ike, but on 
mands them to live in love act worthily, and lean wit 
out truthfulness upon the bosom of the Father. 
solved, That as followers of Christ, who is the Mas- 


ish a subscription to even 
= denomination, or any other test of 


in but that of belief in the Bible, according to each | 
ae ent; accompanied witha pure life and | 


vidual’s jud f 
honest and independent seeking after truth and one’s 
That the largest possible freedom of Co and 
ch alone is consistent with the highest man 
Yhristianity. 

» regard to the proposed establishment of a Universal- 
Yollege, they ‘ . 
solved, That we should y deprecate the exis- 
e of a “denominational college,” with a view to the 
blishment of a Theological Professorship for the set 
ding of the Universalist Ministry. Thatin our best 
rement the general history of the result of Theologi- 
Seminaries has been that of an inefficient and pedantic 
istry,and of an artificial and sectarian theology. 
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of usall, we should andy regret any effort to es-| Oratorio and secular music. The session will last ten days. 
t 


least vestige of a creed |_ 
ae " ristian fel- | invited free of charge. and also members of tormer classes. 


| dred 


THE HARBINGER. 


TO TEACHERS OF MUSIC, 


HE Pritnarmonic Institute, and the Teachers’ Class con- 

nected therewith, will hold their annual session at the 
Melodeon in Boston, onthe second Twesday in August next. 
The exercises of the session will consist of Lectures, combined 
with examples and practice, on the best methods of teachin 
classes, on singing, ome &ec, harmony, composition, a 
the cultivation of the voice, by Messrs. Baker and Woodbury, 
and instruction in inhrementel wad orchestral music by Messrs. 
Keller & Bond. The evenings will be devoted to the practice ot 


Tickets to Gentlemen five dollars. Ladies are respectfuily 


Boston, May 10, 1848. 4m. 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 
INSTITUTE 


estation | Pleasantly loeated al Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 
T= miles south of Philadelphia, easy ofaccess by steamboat 
} and 


es ever ater Cure 
guests, under highly 

The buildings are entirely new, erected purposely for the 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present 
Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 
with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf- 
ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. 

Should the Establishment meet with the approbation of the 
patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
ditional patients, with Riding School two hundred feet 
uare—a Gymnasium, one hundred feet in diameter—separate 


day, has been opened for 
vorable auspices. 


| 
uz Porator Rot.—Welearn from the Newburyport | Swimming aths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
ald, that this disease has made its appearance in ful treatment of disease. 


vicinity of tha’ town earlier than last year and thus 
with great virulence. 


farmer mistook the names of Polk and Dallas, when 
nomination was first announced, for “ Pork and Dol- 
” he will be likely now to think the nomination to be 
:h and Butter.” 


. 

Kine’s Estimate or Horse anp Man.—lI once heard 
rge II say that he would much sooner forgive any- 
y that had murdereda man, than anybody that cut 
n one of his oaks ; because an oak was so much longer | 
wing toa useful size thanaman, and consequently, | 
loss would be sooner supplied than the other ;and one 
ning after a horse ran away and killed himself against | 
iron spike, poor Lady Suffolk saying it was very lucky 
man who was upon him had received no hurt, his 
jesty snapped her very short, and said, “Yes, I am 
ky, truly: pray where isthe luck? I have lost a good 
se, and I have got a booby of a groom st ll to keep.’’- 
-d Harvey’s Memoirs. 


4EaP Puysic.—Prospectuses have lately been distrib- 
lin Madrid, wherein it is stated that several doctors 
licentiates in medicine and surgery have formed a 
sty, called the “Medical Union,” the members of which 
- their services in all kinds of diseases for the humble 
ideration of two reals (five pence) a month. One 
lly knows who is to be commiserated the most, the 
sician or the sick !—Lancet. 





AMARTINE.—A rumor is given out as among the lat- 
french news, that the arrest of Lamartine, Ledru 
in, Louis Blanc and others had been ordered on ac- 
it of letters found in the possession of one of the in- 
ents from these individuals, favoring the insurrec- 
, That Lamartine, at least, was not implicated in 
hing of the sort is sufficiently manifest in the part he 
, exposing his life to constant peril, in suppressing the 
rection. Mr. George Summer, our countryman, who 
esided in Paris from a period of many months previ- 
fo the Revolution, and is qualified to give a fair and 
ligent judgement, in a letter by the last steamer pays 
following tribute to the noble poet statesman. It ap- 
s toussuch a man ought to receive louder paons 
ever : 
martine saw well that this combat would come ; and 
is his policy to stave it off, by all means, until the 
itution was adopted and the government was defi- 
y organized. For this he kept by his side Ledru Rol- 
History will render him justice, and will give him a 
id niche among those who have had the courage to 
fice present popularity,and to brave calumny in order 
» useful to their country. Tribune. 


»N Mor or Lamarrine.—The Ministry had been ex- 
ing some difficulty with the question of Church sala- 
, and when the announcement of the eleciion of 
rs took place, Ledru Rollin exclaimed, “ How unfor- 
that we carried not ourscheme before. Theirs, who 
st now hand in glove with the priesthood, will not 

himself to any measure against their interests.” 
d himself!” exclaimed Lamartine, “ of course not— 
as always been used to sel himself,and at a tolerably 
bus price too.” 


e learn that a fearful and thrilling scene occurred at 
ension Bridge, at Niagara Falls, yesterday afternoon. 
men were passing over the bridge when it was struck 
ne of those sudden and strong gusts of wind which 
ently rush through the chasm with the tremendous 
> of a hurricane, and so twisted it as to turn it bottom 
ard. The men caught in the wires, and in this position 
ented 200 feet above the resistless waters beneath— 
were enabled to maintain themselves until the alarm 
given at the Falls, a mile and a half distaut, and the 
¢ population in a body rushed to therescue. The 
. was restored to its former position and the men 
l. We have not learned the particulars, but can well 
zine the deep sensation of the — as well as 
e whose lives hung upon a thread, as it were, during 
ime which intervened between the accident and the 
ue.— Buf. Com. Adv. 11th. 


‘rEDY.— A German in Philadelphia, a day or two ago, 
& woman who pleased his fancy ; he epoke his mind to 
asked her to be his vrow, gained her consent, was 
ried to her, went out with her, got into a spree, knock- 
vo or three men down, and was'‘put into the lock up 
a the space of an hour. Meantime, the new wife had 
‘doing some few items of her business on her own ac- 
it, which procured for her a short residence in the cell 
ining her husband. 


ARGE Haut sy a Picxrocxer.—Mr. Hollister B. Tha- 
of Greenfield, while at Riddle’s Horse Mart, Union 
M, this forenoon, had a wallet containing $1,000 in 
t bills, chiefly on the Brighton Bank, stolen from his 
aloons pocket.— Boston Journal 15th. 


n Irishman, trying to put out agas light with his fing- 
tried out, “Och, murder, the Tulle wick’s in it 
reminds us of a printer from the country on his com- 
0 work in a city office, and wishing to light the gas, 
ig the foreman if he would “show him how to touch 
hem candlesticks.” 


1¢ Legislature of Wisconsin adjourned on the 27th 
to attend a Caravan which happened to be in Madi- 

Most of the members are young men who have nevy- 
een the elephant.” 


Cincinnati a church has been metamorphosed into 
itch-house, thus fulfilling the scriptural passage, “The 
of the Lord shall be turned into a den of thieves.” 


1¢ Boston Transcript aays that it is credibly inform- 
the herring in Taunton river have learned to eat 
48 @ substitute for their natural food ! 


te Cholera is making rapid strides westward, in Eu- 
» and has reached the vicinity of St. Petersburg. It 
ted to be much more malignant than in 1831. 


ame isa baronet of ancient descent.” says the Bal- 
' rT, “now working as acommon laborer, at one 
ing ® day, in the county of Meath.” 


Pic niater once observed to his hearers at the 

ioe Tense, 20 follows : “ My very obstanacious 

a find it’s no more use to preach to you, than it 
Grasshopper to wear knee buckles.” 





| paying Four Dollars 


The Water is aioe from unfailing Serege. of the purest 
quality, and best chosen Temperature. e Par is delight. 
ul—the air pure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 
and to the Consumptive, hold out great inducements, being sit- 
uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite- 
ments, connected with more public locations. The object be 
ing, not to ettmulate or instruct the mind, but fo cure and invig- 
orate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make ita home for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of this Institution, that they will so arrange their affairs 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medical Department wiil be under the entire control of 
Dr. Sanrorp Beit, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 
deportment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com. 
tort and ease will be properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment and atten- 
fnce, the weekly charge will be Eight Dollars, until the number 
af patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- 
duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
attention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord- 
ingly. Thefirst examination and investigation of the symptoms 
of the disease, will be Five Dollars. 

Patients will be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets 
(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 
can purchase them all necessary bandages at t he Institution 
at fair prices. These articles are to be removed from the Insti 
tution when they leave,as in no case. can the Managers con- 
sent to any —e aa treated in bedding, in which any other 
patient has been treated. 

Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by 
per week for such- servants, but witha 
clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, 
whenever he or they think there is sufticient cause for so doing. 

All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 
tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present from 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

Letters post paid, directad to Samue: Wess, Esq , (Secretary 
of the Boerd of Managers,) No. 58 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, will meet with immediate attention, to whom all appli- 
cations for admission, and all pay ments must be made. 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 
ceipts for such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 








PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 
A Cuear MontHiy Periopicar, 


es to the interests of Education, by means of Lan. 
gu Reform, to Science, Art, and Miscellany. 

The subscriber will issue, about the ist of July, a periodical 
of the above character. To the triends of the Printing and 
Writing Reform, we have no apology to offer, for we feel assur- 
ed they willhail with pleasure its appearance. Such a journal 
nas heen Called for since the first introduction of Phonotopy in 
to this country, and we feel confident a liberal support will be 

iven it. 
. To those unacquainted with the Reform, we will only say, 
the sooner they become so the sooner will they ant the great 
satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises so much for human 
improvement. But, independent of its uliar object, it wili 
be of much interest and service as a family paper. 

We ask all of a progressive mind, all wa desire the dissemi- 
nation of sound improvement, and especially we ask the friends 
of Education to lend us their support and influence. 

The Magazine will be published in Cincinnati, on the Ist of 
each month: will contain 74 large octavo, double column pa- 
ges, with a printed cover, at $1a year, alw s in advance, or six 
copies for Agents may retain $1 for ir services out of 
every six they receive for subscription. Address the publisher, 


post paid, Cincinnati, O. 
- ELIAS LONGLEY, 
jlo Editor and Publisher. 


PROSPECTUS OF 
BUCHANAN’S 
JOURNAL OF MAN. 


HE und proposes to publish in Cincinnati a month- | 
ly megazine, under the above title, to be edited by Dr. J. 
Bucuanan. 

It is well known that Dr. Buchanan has been for many years 
devoted to the development of a profound system of Anthropol- 
ogy, embracing in a systematic whole, not only all that has been 
why developed 7S large —_ of novel facts and philoso. 

y is own origin os investigations. 
be Buchanan’s brilliant discovery of the impressibility of the 
human brain, and the ingenious researches which he has 
developed so large an amount of —— ave placed him 
far in advance of contemporary laborers in the cume department 
of science. The public mind has not yet realized the magni- 
tude or importance of these discoveries, because they have not 
been published, and their knowledge is limited toa small circle. 

The Jounnat or Man isd to be, as its name imports, 
an for the development of the entire science of Man—ot 
his , physiology, physiognomy, and true philoso- 
eee " thee agen vod os stri light, as illus- 

y Dr. Buchanan’s experimental investigations. It will 
develope, in a systematic manner,a new and very extensive 


system of Phreno ; an entirely novel and sin ly accu- 
rate system of Phy my ; a new explanation of Insanity ; a 
new system of Neuro Physiology 3 &@ new Philosophy of 


Expression, giving ascientific basis for the fine arts ; a new sys- 
tem of Psychometry, and method of discovering character with 
certainty ; a satisfactory y of Animal Magnetism; a 
new phy of Disease ; a new — of Dietetics and Hy. 
giene ; an elevated system of Moral Phi y, based upon Sci- 
ence ; andan occasional view of matters still more remote from 
the'former — = bomen mre fon a 
The Journal wi illustrated by engravings, by physiogno- 
mical sketches, by portraits of remarkable characters, and by 
scientific investigations (by a new method) of the characters of 
remarkable or eminent individuals living and dead. ! 
The Journal of Man will be published monthly, in numbers 
of forty-eight pages each, with a cover, at $2,50 per annum, or 
$2,00 in advance. It isdesigned to commence the publication 
in the first week of January, 1849. Communications should be 
addressed (post paid) to the editor or to 
H. P. GATCHELL, 
Publisher and Assistant Editor. 
apr 29 





Cincinnati, 1943. 


STALLO’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 
GENERAL principles of the Philosophy of Nature, with an | 
outline of some of its recent developments among the Ger- | 
mans, embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and | 
Hegel, and Oken’s System of Nature, Or J.B. Stallo, A. M. lv. | 
12mo, 1 25. Recently published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111, Washington street, Boston. 

“ Nothing but a regularly projected article can do justice to | 
or fitly introduce this book to the American public. It is alta } 
gether \the best thing upon the profound cubjects to which it | 
relates that has ever appeared on this side of the water. * * * 
It is grand, solid book; full of German thought and Saxon | 








sense, and just the thing for our meridian.” — Mass. Quar. Rev. 
: For sale at D. APPLETON &CO’S and UC. 8. F NCIS & | 
CO’S., New York. miitf | 





ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging the necessity ot | 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood 


and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 19} cts. 
or sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
No. 9 Spruce street 









SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. 
13 vols. $15. 

The Apocalypse Explained accordin 
wherein are revealed the Arcana whic 
6 vols. half cloth ¢8 50, full cloth. 9 00. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 62 cents. 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cts. 

True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. | vol.8 vo. Cambric, ¢2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc- 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents.~ 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is regulated. 624 cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 
Cambric, $1 50 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
T seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church, 
12% cents. 

e Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. 
6} cents. 


tothe Spiritual Sense, 
are predicted therein. 


8vo. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
The Principia, or first principles of natura) things. 2 vols. 
7 25, 


The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2 vols $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. 

Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite,trans- 
1 by Wilkinson. 1 87. 

umous Tracts, NoJ, 2 and 3 du. each No. 

Hi ly phic Key, do 50 cents. 

M aneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci 
ences. $2 

Also the collateral works. 


44 cents. 


Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo. $1 00 
Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 126 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration. 1 00 
Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 2% 
Bugh’s Reply to Woods. 1 00 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 76 
Documents concerning Swedenborg $7 
Crissold’s Letters. 62 
Parson’s Essays. 60 
Mesmerand Swedenborg. fi2 
Guardian Angels. 44 


The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN: 
139 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. § vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. 








THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR | JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR 
». P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER, 


HE leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the 

question of Slav ery, andthe advocacy of the main princi- 

les of the Liberty Party. Due attention is given to Social and 

Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 
of a Pure Literature overlooked. : 

It aims to preserve a faithful record ofimportant events ; of 
inventions or discoveries atfecting the progress of Society ; of 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during the sessions 
of Congress, to present such reports ofits proceedings, as will 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 
policy. The debates on the remy | subjects of Slavery and the 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, willoccu 
py alarge share of its columns : ae 

Arrangements have been made for a enriching 
its y valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres 
pondence. ee 

Itis printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in the 
best style, at $2. year, payable in advance. 

The erous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed by 
the Public Press, andthe very liberal patronage it has received 
during this, the first yea of its existence, encourage us to hope 
for larger accessions to our subscript »n list. : 

Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwarded without delay 
so that they may be entered before the approaching Congess 





Address L. P. NOBLE, 
n20 Publisher of the tional Era, Washington, D 
FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 


WORKS. 


RDERS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
O borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 

HARBINGER OFFICE, 
No. 9 Spruce street. 


m25 


W. H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST 


ECEIVES as soon as published, all the cheap publications of 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 
Among others too numerous to mention are the followin 

Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. - 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. 





The Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, - : 25 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, | 76 
The O ion of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, 6 


The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis l4th, 25 
The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most ae 
The Buckskins, orthe Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 

cf Ethan Allen, - ‘ 
The Apocrypha! Testament, - 
The French Cook, giving the English names forthe French 
Dishes, - - - ° ° 25 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, 25 
Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 

. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, NassauSt. 4 





TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True O ization of the New Church, as indicated in 

the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charlies Fourier. . 
a of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 


he 
borg and Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 


eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence, an eloquence | of the English Language by 


which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 








| 


| 


$1 50 Phonographic Chart, No. 11., for teachers and lecturers. This is 
1@0| also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 










RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STR EET, 
Astor House. 

List of New Importatione. 


UTHER’S M. Reformatorische Schriften in chronologische 

L Folge, mitden nothigsten Erlauterungen, zum Gedachrt 

niss des 19 februars, 1846. Von Dr. Karl Zimmermann, 3 
Baende in 4to Gebunden $7 50. 

Luther’s Werke, ‘ane Auswahl seiner Hauptschrif- 
ten. Mit historischen Einleitungen Anmerkungen 
und Registern von Otto v. Gerlach, 16 Baende in 
8vo. Gebunden, ¢6 75. 

te Ungedruckte ae den Handschriften 
herausgegeben von W. Hoeck, broschirt @1 50. 

Faeckel, E. T. Leben und Wirken Martin Luthers. 2 Baende 

mit 22 Stahistichen. Cartonirt $275 

“ Geschichte der Reformation, von Luther's Tode 
bis auf unsere Zeit, 2 Baende mit vielen Stabl- 
stichen, gebunden, $2 50. 

Gaben des christlichen Gemeinsinns. Ein Jahrgang never 
Predigten. Herausgeg. von Schonheit, $1 00. 

Protestantismus, der deutsche, seine Vergangenheit und 
seine heutigen Lebensfragen, broschirt, $1 75. 

Tholuck, A. Stunden christlicher Andacht. 4 Auflage, ge- 
bunden $2 25 

Neander, A. Das Leben Jesu Christi. gebunden $ £75. 

Turgens, K, Luther’s Leben. 3 Theile gebunden $5 75. 

Kiepert, Bibel-Atlas,nach den neusten Quellen. }( Blaetter $1. 

Libri, symbolici ecclesiae Lutheranae. Edidit Fr. Francke 
8 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 

Lingard, J. Alterthumer der angelsaechsischen Kirche. 
Ubersetzt von Dr. F. H. in Rom. broschirt ¢1 60. 

Pyrker, J.L, Bilder aus dem Leben. Jesu und der Apostel, 
mit 24 ausgewahlten Stahistichen. 4. in pracht- 
vollem Einbande. $4 00. 

Gallerie, Europaeische. Eine Auswahl der Meisterwerke 
der grossten Maler aller Zeiten in Stablstichen. 


Mit biograph. geschichtl. und kritischen Bemer- 
kungen. 3. Aufilage. folio. Reich gebunden mit 
Goldschnitt. $30 (0. 


Brockhaus’ Conversationslexicon, vol. 1 to 14, 9th edition, (com 

eee in 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, #21 (0 

ilder Atlas zum Conversationslexicon ; being a collection of 

FIVE HUNDRED Original steel engravings, quarto, illustrating all 
the branches of knowledge containcd in the above valuable Cy- 
clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of $20. 

Parts | to 92 out end on hand. 

GG Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. 2, $238. Being the long ex- 
pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. 1 and 2, $475. 

Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakepeere, complete original edition, 
one hundred e. with letter press, paper covers, only $10. 

Copies richly bound will be on hand as soon as the binding 
can be finished. apr22. 


FRENCH WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 


OURIER'’S Theorie de l'Unite Universelle, 4 vols. $4 (0 
BK Nouveau Monde Industrie le, 1 00 
. Theorie des Quatre Mouvemens, 126 
Cantagrel’s Fou de Palais Royale - . 75 
Julien Le Rousseau’s Notions de Ihrenologie, 100 
This work points out the accordance between Fourier’s an- 
alysis of human neture and that presented by the I hrenolo- 
ists. 
Also, a splendid full length portrait of Fourier, $3 00 
A lithograph sketch of the Phalenstery, giving a 
bird’s eye view of a village arranged according to Fou. 
rier’s theory, different sizes, from, - $175 to 75 
A few copies of these works are just received from Paris 


and for sale atthe above remarkably low prices at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 


je17 9 Spruce str eet 





PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS, 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 

n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 

mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 

quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ex 
ense. 

iret Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
le alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy]- 

ables, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an intvelactery lesson or lecture; twocentseaeh Per hun- 
dred, - - . $1 00 
Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing 
condensed view of the art. The principal use that Phonogra- 
phers make of this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
Phonography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, $1 00 


Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- © 


position of Phonography, intended for the use of schoolsfand 
feemners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, - - 0 50 

Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 
em Bogrds, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; 

inen, - . ° 0 37 
(iG From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Keader, any thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have become correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. |. tor teachers and lecturers. This ie 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 


which a class should be drilled at its fiyst and second lessons. 
. . . - - 050 
ic Reader, tor the use of schools, families, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, ° ° ° 012 
Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the sma 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, - 0 50 
The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used in the most contracted style of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number 0 123 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 
he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8. P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price . . ° 0 50 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
eterotypic letters and combina- 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 


Primary Phono 


derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will | former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of | Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘The conse 


readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
gians and Associationists, by exhibiting to the one the scientific 
basis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 


The Executive Committee of the American Union oF 
AssociaTionisTs have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business, and to which place al! com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 





and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 


ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 


tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, May 
be made at the above office. Address, = 
» GEORGE RIPLEY 


Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FUATBUSH, L. |. 


R. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a residence 

in the village of Flatbush, L. ! five miles from New 
York City, will receive into their family a limited number of 
pupils of both sexes, Instruction is given in the usual branches 
of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 
guages. Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 
uplls in the English language. Music and Drawing are taught 
by the best masters. Address Gronosx Ririey, New York, 
City. 





quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
rom it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great differe nee, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 


| other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 


than TWo DOLLaRs. 
The Anglo Sazon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 


num, - $2 00 

and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the sam: 
rate. 

Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 

| receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 

the same regutarify and rapidit that they obtain answers to let 

ters, by forwarding the price © the works they desire, post pad, 





j 


Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 


to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will! bv 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws:- 


‘Books weighing one ounce will be charged two snd a holf 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for eny distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
| through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. I 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 


| 
| 
} 


| 





some profit to him who retails them. 


All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be vost patr 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequent}y considered by them to be atleast. dowbiful, we 
are obliged to pay cash for ev ery outlay and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our book 


but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy sutti- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on @ 
lese amount than rive poLare ANDREWS & BOYLE. 


i! gt 
t 3 














Files of Kingston, (Jam,) papers have been received, 
and contain some aditional items of news.—The Dispatch 
and Journal of the 30th of June mention, among other | 





the choicest 






in, Greek, Hebrew, and all other ancient and thodertr 
is now more than tenfold larger than has ever before been 
to an American public, ts an 
uctions of the human intellect. od 


: THE HARBINGER. 


eee 
rich is 





Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New York— 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance, 









by! — _— . VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN. HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, CONSTITUTION 
ya A TH KE HA RB IN G E R. ELMICH & Cos No: 421 penne s em Fests smporters AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 

‘ = s, inform ’ 

ie oi ane Te ot roel ge ce pablished In@ermany. it the Gecaen, Las. | Established July, 1899, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor oF THE 


AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTs, 
I. The name of this Society shall be the Am 


’ ’ ERIC 
he assortment of Medical and Su works, collec- |"JVHE “ MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER | Union of AssociaTIONISTS. an 
i things, the presence at of Gen. Parz, on bir) tion of Engravings and Lithographic Prints beautiful CIAL REVIEW,” wili continue to include oo All members of Affiliated Unions, who are 

way to England, but for what purpose had not transpired. | copies irom the most celebrated Royal Picture es of Eu- | &¥ Gree. connor with Commerce, Manufactu tributors to the funds of the Affiliated Unie enn Con. 
These papers teem with articles upon the distressed con- | ope. Visiters to = city ee = il All noe Po as y» ee aeends — ios ———— eel belong, are the members of the A : vit 
} dition of the Island and the British West indies — Sa — See ure W ly furnietted. yee the ables pens on the leading “ of the day, to Com | and as such, may participate in the deliberations of te 
] ly. There is said to be a serious deficiency of revenue to) Thousands of merchants from all parts of the Union come to | ™ Aftairs ; Descriptive al, and Historical Ac | Annual Convention, but are not entitled to Tote, unles 
- meet the current expenditure. ; | New York ot this season, of order goods ftom here, and by their | Counts of the various commodities which form the subject of | they shall be delegates to such Convention. 
i There was not much other news of interest. The King- | agenc ks may be orderedto be bought at our establishment | Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ‘4 a o local Union shall be recognized as whic, 
ston Jonrnal of the 28th, speaking of the intelligence | with theleast inconvenience and expense. Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Comme — mat ith does not make an annual payment of at least twely 
* from the different Colonies, mentions, as next in import-|  fauer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit | the United States, and the different countries world w: lars, to the Treasury of the American Union. © do}. 
5 ance, the anticipated retirement of Col. Reid from the! dem Urchristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils von ihm | Which we have intercourse, including their Physical ’ 
Government of the Windward Islands. The papers, with- | —— ———, d Letpetg be ee te Kdkeveres Fie Vapors, Imgorts Seaports, ae Il. Its purpose shall be the establishment of — 
Scuana somal tn tho Lighes vorme' ot aoGuecnn "Bow, Dr. Ferd. Christ,—Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. connected with Commerce, embracing Fisherica, In 





| 
The same paper algo says : The man to whom we refer- 


Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe und seine Lehre. Ein 
Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen 


terpi 
. 8 
cospremset Ceapenlet, ipleret G Canals, Steam! 


of Society based on a of 
: Joint-Btock Property ; 


he custody of the Poli ing, with Practical and jetails and Illustrations prevent ed 
red as having been placed in the custody of the Police,| ghums. Stuttgart, 1847. 27. » Wi . 3 Association of Families ; 
charged on Ris ome confession, with having committed Hagenbach Dr K. R. ach der Dogm hte Er- | Commercial Law ne Mercantile Law Reports, ahs wy Equitable Distribution of Profits; . 
several murders and robberies, has been examined. His | ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. Zw verbesserte | of Courts in the va and Agent, Bik of uding ’ Mutual Guarantees ; 
name is Bernard Meyers,» native of London ; he was a a See nae D Luthere ungeares te Predigten. | Gaaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping Navigation, &¢., Honors according to Usefulness ; 
cook and stewart of the brig Blue Bell, now in Kings-| , 00 Hendschriften der fi “Biouctkek en “vielen. | whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country Integral Education ; 
ton. . buttel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers ueber | and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing u Unity or Iwrerests: 
The prisoner kept a regular account in a log book, in jon. 1 3—1. 4, 10 und Math : |. 33, 37—1.24, 31 Berlin, 1847 | Commere Commercial Literature ; and we may ventureto| which we believe to be in accordance with 
d : fessed himself the perpetrator of no less ‘ r say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages 80 | Jaws Tour e Pr the 
Ae which he confes perp e $1 50 y pa 7 ce, and the y of Men 
mY 4 than thirteen murders, and a large —— 7 a teat a re a ~ — OT rae oe enonnt of jay non all these subjects as the four oe Ls nr oe . 
¥ i : i and. ° umes . : J 
in New Orleans, Houston, Texas, and other places. e eltbeschreibung. Zwei u . $2 pleted “ a ° of operation s the appoint 
‘ . details each of them with a ~~ of unconcern that is — ans ae Lehre vom Hei Geiste. Erster nen eaten te Be eee = oa iy eoees of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the i Oe . fo 
truly surprising. At one time he is engaged in a regular — ©, 1846.91 623. aa i ‘end. with hew sources of information, an ex cor | lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiliates 
* re Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottined von Strasburg | ing, ith : tending t i Re. 
© system of purchasing and po spurious Bank notes ;| yeher tragen und beschlossen. Stuttgard, 1847. $1 50. respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de | Cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, in 
f at another he isat the gaming table winning large sumsof| Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei | votion to a single t have enabled us to make available, we} holding meetings, collecting funds, and in every: way dif. 
a) be money, andafterward waylaying those who he happens to| seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- | shall be able to the work a perfect vade mecum for the 


know are possessed of money, and murdering them and 
rifling their pockets of whatever was contained in them. 
He tells of a bridegroom he murdered for going to marry 
a girl he (the prisoner) had loved. 


From Bairisn Guiana.—The Georgetown Times of | 


kung des Verfassers um beitet und vermehrt von Dr. J 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin. 1847. $6. 

Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands hten in 36 Blatt 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 


Umrisge zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Stahlstich 


mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75. 


Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 


. |Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as to the Statesman and 


Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 


, | the multifarious operations of business life. 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
: MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


their practical application. 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent PF. 
to be —, of the stated weekly contributions from 
Affiliated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed 
of such contributions as may be made for the p 


the principal of which shall be regularly invested 


fusing the rn of Association, and preparing for 


1 


i 


a ing: Th ther i ificent. ten. $3. From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judyefor the South | ‘Trustees appointed by the Executive Commi 
a 4 : ae asaaaid uheatheaies on aed aoaieiae. Umrisee zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. ern District of New York. otherwise appropriates hi a two-thirds vote of ira Van! 
a. Sugar making goes aeverd on every estate in the Colony. | — Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor I have received the Merchants’ Mogezine a on a. at a regular meeting, ton the interest in the mean time 
a If the price be low, we shall have the satisfaction at all| “pie tates Dich wal Kunsthandlung: ede Asem eeeee aes = ree Petition) eae to be nf tse sate Oc of propagation, under the 
yj ti) — of having the crop one of the largest we have ever | ELMICH ao. omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultvral and direction o xecutive Committee. 
5 . feb-19 421 way | Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equailed by any work , : 
* & ¢ have had six arrivals with immigrants within the| ws heichae saat _ | of its size and ee ta teoee oa coouseny ; and its collection — —_ ——e egy of this Society shall be held 
ss ae fortnight. The Appoline with 28) Coolies from Madras, | SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be | ®* Suc | eh place as may be designated by the Ey. 
oe the Cad. har with 20), andthe Lord Hungerford to-day found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame-| ecutive Committee. The said Convention shall be com. 
Z with about 30). The Tamerlane from Calcutta with 218 EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in | rican English cases of great value, which are not to be sed of officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceedin 
3 from Calcutta, all of whom have been sent to Berbice the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index | found in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend | four from each Union, and three other delegates elected 
ee ral — f Si Coon ho 19th of | §3,Y0ls.8vo. | $17. the work a8 useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin | at large from each Union, provided, that in case any del 
if The Helena arrived from Sierra Leone on the 19th of| The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritu. 1 Sense | the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BE1TS. | ogate is unable to attend the Convention the del 7 oe 
j April, with 122 captured Africans, most of them in a weak | wherein are revealed the Arcaha which are predicted therein From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United Fn Affiliated Union to which he bel » the delegation 
* and sickly state. The Unacame in this morning 24 days | 5 vol $8 50. ‘ ; Dactes from Georgia. cabstitete - nion to which he belongs, may chooses 
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ae The arrival of the Una from Sierra Leone with only half conouees The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added vehumes Gnd hanmaneel it Er Merchants’ Magazine,” and in = a Convention , the Officers of the Society 
Bae her complement of people, gives us new ground of com- “a Ts a fee ye cuenay Deuaiaa ati oun the habit of reterring to it. I. can therefore unhesitatingly say, | Shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 
- plaint against the authorities of the African slaughter- na : 7 


house, which, we trust, those in authority here will not be 
slow to take advantage of. This fine vessel, capable from 
her tonnage of carrying at least four hundred adults, was 
compelled to leave with only 250 boys and girls, and these 


single. 
Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concernin 
True Christian Religion ; or the Univers: 
New Church 1 vol. 8vo. Cambric, $2. 
A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc 


Charity. 12% 


Theology of the 


that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as 1 do cordial- 
| ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 
| benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a President 
Viee Presidents, Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Do 


mestic Corresponding re Recording Secret 
Treasurer, and Seven Deena’! g retary, 
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sickly and emaciated, and many of them in a dying | "of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents. atilasnaniananmh cinain of eee chen 600 large sane the Presidents of the eee Unions shall be, ex officio, 

Py state. In a voyage of 24 days, 51 unfortunates were con-| _ O™ the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an AC | }.a5¢s each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at Vice Presidents of the American Union. 

Tt — oe bg ae. : .| count of theirinhabitants. Cam bric, 44cents. 5 oh ant Gf ; ton- N ork. at the sub- The Executive Committee shall be composed of th 

; signed to their eternal rest in the deep ; and numbers of| "On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. ey oe ee ae ae , Officers of the American Union h i 
ae: those who weathered out the voyage have just come to The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. , any seven of whom shall 
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linger out a few days inthe Colonial Hospital and die. 

It will be recollected that in the case of the Helena the 
mortality was so great thata commission was appointed 
to investigate into the causes, 
will be pursued with the Una. 

We are informed that a shocking accident occurred to- 
day on the plantation of Houston, by the bursting of the 
estate engine. The engineer, we understand, was killed, 
togethor with several other persons. 


We hope the same course | 


He reports everything quiet among our “red brethren.” 
Jose Maria, the Caddo chief, paid the Major a visit some 
time since, and appeared much incensed at the killing of 
the boy belonging to his tribe, bya portion of Captain 
Johnson’s Company, some three months ago, and intima- 
ted that unless reparation was made, he should seek “sat- 
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The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and 
Divine Wisdom. 62% cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
is Te 6254 cent. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Lofe. 8vo. 


Cambric, $! 50. 

AT se concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 
A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Pro- 


The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents. 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
oa Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 
25. 
The Economy of the Animal Kingdom ; 2 vols. $7 25. 
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THE ANGLO SAXON. 

HE friends of Phonography and Phonotypy are requested to 
7 subscribe for the done Saxon, @ Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Wri and Prin Reformation. — 


think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 


constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held durin 
the first week of each month, by order of the President, 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the general 
management of the Union; and shall have power to fil 
occasional vaeancies in the offices of the Union. 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Anni- 


versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the member 
present. 
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or brand before grinding it. Yesterday ten bushels 
of wheat were submitted to the process, and the result 
equals the expectations of the discoverer. It is now no 
longer theory, and is one of the most important discover- 
ies of the age—adding, as it does, at least twelve anda 
half per cent, to the value of the wheat crop of the coun- 
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wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediate- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the ane. 
nals, Buackwoop’s Macazine being an exact fac-simile of 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
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It is to be hoped that this 
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Will induce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, 
the person who takes the pains.to form a club is justly entitled 
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